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[ALWYNNE FELT A RUSH OF WATER ABOUT HEB FEET, AND AN ARM LIKE IRON SBOUND BER TOBM } | 


A GIRL’S HEART. 


RI IB 
CHAPTER I. 


Tas bustle and confusion was nearly all 
over now, the last of the mails was aboard. The 
last good-byes were being said, tears were 
flowing in some eyes. Hands were clinging to 
hands, and smiles were trying to chase away 
all trembling of lips and sorrowfal looks. 
Hearty words were 

What, after all, was the voyage from 

to England when all was said and 

mere trifle |—a begatelle—a few days 

for a race between two of the latest 

moth steamers, a tonie fer overwrought 
nerves, & brief sojourn in a floating hotel. 

The two continents were so close—next 
Pp fact—the transit between them really 


the same kind of thing 
mate Pope © er ssamea borne te ~ 

oO! a serge costume, simp! 
lmost to Paritanism, yet bearing witness to 





the fact that it had passed through some more 

than skilled hands in its every fold and seam. 
She was alone, resting back in the deck 

chair which had been unfolded for her by one 

of the civil stewards, whose reward had 

& fleeting smile from the girl's fall, sorrowfal 


Alwynne Brabante looked at the groups of 
people gathered about her. Alland everyone 
was occupied, Close beside her a boy and a 
yeung woman were standing apart. The 
woman was oryiog silently, but too anrely. 

Alwynne mentally sketched a little history 
at once of these two, The boy was starting 
alone to face the world in another country— 
the woman was left behind, to weep and pray. 

“ Poor things!” Alwynne thought sadly. 
She was touched by thesetwo. There was an 
air of shabbiness about them, and yet, of that 
strange, indefinite something, which speaks of 
gentle birth, and overrides even the greatest 
shabbineaa. 


The girl turned her beantifal eyes away 
from these two, and gszed, in a dreamy sort 
of way, cver the others. 

Tt was early spring. The boat was crammed 





with olasters of young folk, girls and boys, 
with parents and cousing, all 6 very 
much in a nasal key, and all bound for a real 
good time in England. 

There were groups outside, these groups all 
come to bid bon voyage, and to exchange a last 
merry word with the travellers, Alwynne 
sighed to herself. 

**I wonder,” she thought, wistfally, “ what 
it must feel like to have one’s own people 
about one at such a time—to feel that there 
are hearts beating and fearing, perhaps, every 
hour while one is away. It must be strange!” 

She leant back a little further in her chair. 
She fell into a hazy train of thought. The 
noise of the voices, the clatter of passing fect, 
the sound of the engines, that were already 
beginning to throb and vibrate, did not dis- 
turb her. 

She had travelled so much. It was strange 
to wake and see the same things about her for 
more than a fortnight, cr three weeke at the 
outside. This bustle and confasion was no 
novelty to her. The kissing increased, the 
good wishes waxed louder, the haud-claspa 
were more lingering. Alwynne sat on quietly. 
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Se was uiterly indifferent, iacdced, uncon- 
sci¢ps of thamany and ste gianges turned 
ic-her direction. she ws #0 acoastomed to 
being stared at. She bad known the seneation 
all her life, ’ 

She knew, in a vague sort of way, that she 
waa. beantifal—something a little above and 
better than most girls she met; bat she waa 
not inflnenced by she knowledge. 

If she bad one feeling it was utter weari- 
fess. She was so tired of sesing her own 
tall, slender reflection in the glass, tired of 
her endless pretty clothes, tired of her delicate 
oval face, with its peach.like complexion, its 
exqnisite mouth, and soft abundance of fair 
brown hair, 

She looked with weary eyes at herself, 
soarcely realising anything, and all ignorant 
of the greatest of all ber charms and 
that were casketed in those same grey eyes 80 
deep, 80 rare in colour, shape, and size. 

The unwritten, unspoken history of a young 
life lay in those profound depths. There was 
the look of an sanimal—an animal with its 
sorrows and wistfol tenderness veiled in 
silence, a lock of vague unrest, of childishness, 
of innocence and purity, of trouble that was 
not a child’s trouble, of mysteries.all unsolved. 

Bhe had drawn one glove off, and was lean- 
ing her chin in her little palm. Those for 
land were leaving the boat qnickly,. The 
engines were palpitating and throbbing. 

Alwynne took no heed. Her eyes were 
appsrently ocoupied by the hundreds of boate 
scattered about New Yerk harbour, by the tall 
masts and fannels of the ocean steamers, by 
the crowds of idlers and others, all commenc- 
ing to wave their handkerobiels, and flatter 
them in the breeze as ® farewell to those on 
board. j 

A little aparta man was standing leaning 
over the side, to all intents and purposes 
wratching the 


reality, swuying . nne, With an assi 
and curiosity Mens cdicbine 0 tinal 
He had been immediately struck: by the 


aed measees of brown hair under the 
small blag Rat, 

He had soanned her np and-down in that 
moment, sppraising the gown correctly, 
noting the neat boots, the ed hands, 
and then—Alwynne had turned her face, and 
he bad forgotten the gown, the boots, thebat, 
the gloves. 

‘‘ Good heavens!'’ he bad-said, and then, a 
true Enplishman, he had sent a condemmatory 


frowr after her invisible guardian or guardians. ° 


‘‘ She onght not to be there all by herself, to 
he stared at by every Yankee Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who shoores to look at her! Oan she 
be travelling alone?" 

Lord Taonton scanned her again clozely. 
Perhaps he had been mistaken. There are 
snc goad imitations nowadays — imitation 
in humanity ae in manufactory. Tho dress, 
aiter all, was no: true criterion. 

Alwynne turned her head. in biedireotien. 
It was: as though urconesiously she were 
anewering the challenge of: bia eyes. Their 
gaze met, and he reddened slightly, she never 
changed in expression or colouring. 

Her great grey eyes, fall of that vague 
dreaminess, of that indifference and un- 
eonecionsness that bad provoked morse amase- 
Ment, and, in Many cases, More annoyance 
then she could possibly know or understand, 
just dwelt on him for a second, 

He eaw in that second that she did not:see 
him; thas is, that though she realised her 
gaze bad rested on something, she had searcely 
cetermined in her own mind what that some 
thing wae, 

The strntiny Taunton gave her face now 
Wat roore than satisfactory in ite results. 

‘©an abecinte lady! Very young. Enelieh, 
too. Someore bew. Someone of last eeason, 


water life about him—ia- 
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no dept ' Gos was enthiisiastic over the 
a ante? } remember." 
His curt, stem leokiae face contracted a * 
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little. He turned awsy feém Alwynne, and 
forgot her for the momen 
The steamer was moving-slowly now. It 





was.almost imperceptible; bat is was, amove- 


ment, nevertheless. So he was bound for 
England once more. Was it three years only 
since he had Ieft it? Was _it nos three 
centuries ? 

Haw long ago it all seemed ! The old tife, 
the London streets, the crowded clubs, the 
hot, scented sir of the baltrooms, the dsazzte 
and glitter of jewels, the sound of pretty; 
refined voices, laughter, , the 
the theatre, the rattle of the season, then the. 
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ad @lready ogsupied -ipet with watch. 
C) 
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ing the tali<form of ishmam, as he 
Pp up and déwn wit y that 
was yee tizing. His clothes and gait 
worl proclaimed his nationality at 
once, and his face was one that attracted 
and demanded attention—it was s0 keen, 
80 stern, BO full of life and vigour, and 
yet with an air of r aion abont the well- 
cut mouth, and a cold reserve in the blue eyes 
of a blue that matched the water far away 


in the distance, that. seemed. a curious 
Site] 3 dewple of Hele iAmnetionni gitls, perched 


sojourn im seuntry houses. Up. on their chairs. with their blankets 

He moved a little i ¥,.and frowned their small feet, ands box of their 
deeply. he not a te.go back to it} pet on. which they attacked 
all? He called it long,bnt it was, after] with a ot better cance, 
all, so short, ‘Things did not live in and a disregard for the 
life be knew. Joys, sorrows, scandals, eyery-| futare, &@ great deal #0. attract and 


thing was of shot duration, 80 he need not 
bein the leass uneasy, Annoyamee.on that 
old miserable score was over. The grave of 
time had closed over his sorrow and dis- 
honour. Doubtless there had been dozens of 
such cases since he had been away. 

He a short, involantary langh that 
was fall of bitterness. The story, after all, 
was such a simple one, Only a fool like him- 
gelf would harbour hot, miserable feelings 
over it now—now, when hie honour had been 
vindicated these three years, and his sinfal 
wife lay still and cold in’her grave, 

Lord Taunton pushed himself upright, and 

to saunter to and fro on the deok, 

“Tf it were not for the duties that tie me to 
is I would never set foot in the cursed country 
again !’’ he said to himeelf. 

And then he forgot his gloomy thoughts for 
@moment. He noticed, with a strange sort of 

t ion which he scarcely was conscious 
of, that Alwynne was not alone now. An 
unmistakable French maid was standing be- 
‘side her, and as Lord Taunton passed she 
wae busy enveloping the girl's lovely face and 

in. shiak veil. 


& few of her voluble words, She 


poke. ownilanguags, of course—spoke it 
wi fisency and burr of a Parisienne. 

“ desires to see, mam! when 
she Gam, ge; but she is ill—ghenis ay devespoir. 


The issoemall. She has pains in her 
head, users ories— comme toujours |” 

‘ Yes, mamma.always screames little when 
she gets on board a boat,” Alwynne answered 
in E ; amd her voiee, clear, yet absolutely 
refined amd musical, reaches Lord Taunton's 
ears a8 an additional witness to her proper 
place amd standing in society. 

He paged on, and as he repassed them he 
heard her speaking. this time in French. 

Bomething had been lost, One of Marie's 
innumerable petits mailes, and Paul, ce béte 
Paul, had done nothing—absolutely nothing— 
to help her. 

‘*I am so sorry, Marie," Alwynne said, 
rising. ‘Perhaps your trunk got mixed up 
with ours? I will look, You know I am 
good at finding things.” 4 

** Mam’selle est un ange tout le monde le sait,"’ 





cried Marie, reassured and comforted, 


criticise in thia silent, handsome 
who had passed them at least a dozen times, 
and never even glanced once in their difection. 

As they were towarde the bottom of 
the candy box, they noticed a man come up 
and speak to this very oneociable and un. 

iative individual. The man spoke in a 
low voice, and with an air of deference, 

‘*His man-servant,”’ observed one of the 
American maidens in s whisper. 

The two men were just paseing then, 

‘‘ I think if you were to epeak about it, my 
lord, it would be——” ; 

The two girls almost gasped, and looked 
suddenly at one another. There was no mie- 
take, a real live lord was with them! The 
fates indeed were propitious Here wasa start. 
ing worthy of a trip to Earope! The two 
pretty heads were bent over the list of pas- 
sengers, and the names run down quickly, 

‘“‘Here he is! The Earl of Taunton and 
man-servant, Anearl! How lovely!” 

‘s Well, for an Earl!” observed the other, as 
she relapsed on her cushion, “I guess he 
wears as homely s coat as I've ever seen !” 

‘‘Oh! it is English!" oried her compinicr, 
with the sound in her Woice that denoted 
reverence, 

‘England is not the height of everything, 
Trixie.” 


‘© Wait till you have been here by 
was Trixie’s remark to this, they 


fell back on the candy, and the 
excitement of a real Ear! in this ¢ t. 
Meanwhile Alwynne Brabante. made 


her way to the luxuriant atateroom which war 
occupied by her mosher, She bad a ermal! 
inner room in the same line with it, but on 
the other.side, Marie shared the large cabin. 
Mrs. Brabante could not spends night with- 
out her faithfal maid to be close at hand, tc 
attend to all her needa, and their name was 
legion, as Marie had reason to know well, 
“*Qan'I) do anything for you, mamma?” 
Alwynne asked, in her exceedingly pretty 
voice. She could not see her mother — the 
portholes bad been cerefpilly jebrouged. There 
Was & Vague, undistinguishable mass of gome- 
thing on the scfa, and.from this mass came 
low, feeble moans and cries. Alwynne was 
not moved by the sotnds,’ She knew them 


Taunton watched them pass along the deck, well, as she knew. she odoure of the perfume 
and disappear at the further end. How'tall| that alwaya snrrow. ded her mother, and that 


she wae !—like some tall, slender lily. She 


and yet not weak. 
He wondered again who she could be, and 


then ke frowned and swore a little at his. 


curiosity. 


walked well, too, for her height—gracefal, | 


seemed to her horribly oppressive and painfal 
in the already close aimoephere of the state- 
room, Marie turned on the electric light, 
obeying-ber mistress 5 command given between 
@ series of little moans. 
‘What veil bave you on? Js it large? 


Had he not bad enough of women? Dia| Does it cover your thross snd ‘ears? “What 


he not know what value to Seton their white | 


skins, their pretty smiles, their lender forma? 
He lit a cigarette, and paced up and down. 
They were steaming ont of the harbour. The 


pastengers were sorting themeelves out, as it | 
were—some investigating their state rooms, | 
others settling themselves in theit ohairs with | 


all the assurance of old travellers. ‘ 


The day wae early. Long before nightfall 


| of eyes, bright and pretty too, "that wparkiad’ 
behind thick ganze and other protecting veils, ' 


they would be well out to sea, Several pairs’ 


have you done with your gloves?” peevishly, 
as the girl's small hand went up to testify to 
the thickness and size of the veil) “ Why will 


' you do theee things, Alwynne! Yon are so in- 


considerate! You must ‘not ‘sit out in the 
gun and air; you will be absolarely disfigured. 
I entreat you to go to your berth—lie there 
and read—that is. if you are. welt-enough to 
read. You are so strong, whilst I+—,” and 
Mrs. Brabante heaved another sigh, and then 


‘gave alittle seream, ae the boet rolled #0 


infinitesimal inchi* Hbe was swathed in and 
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covéred with rugs and shawls; only the tip of 
a very sharp, well out nose could be seen. 
Alwynne could have smiled had she not been 
s0 weary; her sensitive nerves shrank from 
this cabin, this oldse air made her faint. 

“Tf you dont want me, mamma,” she 
said, ‘I will go om deck, -Ivshall be ill if I 
stay here. It is so hot!” 

Brabante broke into peevish words as 
the girl went away. 

‘She grows moré and more selfish. Yes, 
Marie, you must go after her, and leave me to 
my miseries here. She does not care. Ah! 


The large white hands were stretched out 
from the rugs, and olnng ‘to Marie as the 
boat rolled a second time. 

Even Alwyrne’s complexion was forgotten 
in that moment of terror ; and Marie found so 
much to doin trying tosoothe the attack of 
nerves that overoame the sufferer that the girl 
had returned to her seat, and gat theresa few mo- 
ments before she realised that fora little while 
she had been, and probably would he left alone 
—sn dnusnal and pleasant occurrence to her. 

She leant back, and looked at the land, that 
was growing fainter and fainter in the dis- 
tance, ‘ 

“T hope I was not unkind to mamma,” she 
thought to herself, wistfully snd sadly. She 
gave & weary little sigh. How long ago it 
seemed when she had ponred ont all the 
wealth of her warm young sympathy and 
pity over the sufferings that had seemed so 
real, so terrible then ! 

ad she grown very old in these three short 
earsshe had spent with her mother travel- 

g over half the civilised globe! In years 
she was scarcely nineteen, in mind and heart 
oh! how weary! how aged! Weary of the 
perpetual atrogegle that had waged between her 
own simple, trushfal nature, and the strong- 
willed, worldly artificial one that beldnged to 
her mother, weary of seeking for some plea- 
sure, 80Me sympathy, some comfortable little 
corner, as it were. The life at firs$ had been 
nothing short of misery to the girl’s sen. 
sitive celicate high strung mind, and now was 
become & monotonous, dreary existence, which 
stretched bsfore her like some gréy thick clond 
ener not even one streak of light to radi- 
ate 15, 

Alwynne had not yet fried’ to’ solve her real 
feélings for her mother. She had endeavoured 
to hold on to the love she had cherished all 
throngh her echooldays—those happy days in 
the cld Frenoh chAteau, when her fature had 
keemed to be a blaze of rose and gold, and 
the image of her stately, beautiful mother the 
moat exquisite bit in that glorious picture. 

She had tried | every means in her power 
to keep all her old hopes, her old illusions, 
her dreamer, her affections, and for a time she 
had almoss succeeded in so doing; but of late 
& great wesriness had come upon her. ‘She 
had given up the struggle. She had les her. 
self drift—drift—drift, until a sort ‘of cold 
indifference had wrapped itself about her, 
chilling her natural warmth, and crashing 
the light and gladness of ber youth. 

Wha* was the use of struggling any longer? 
What use to have aims and ambitions? She 
knew ber leason well now. 

A girl's whole life must be given up to the 








study of her sppearance. She must never sit | 


in the sun ; a veil muat for ever clond out the 
glory of the day—her hands must never be 
free, her a*tisude never easy. 

She mnat never give way to laughter, never 
run or walk too quickly. She must resign her. 
self to the hands of her dresemaker and to fate, 
And what was the nature of this fate? 

Unconscionsly Alwynne’s lip curled con: 
temptaonaly. She had folded her arms over 
her breast, and for a moment her heart beat 
With a touch of ita old excitement—its old 
vigour, 

She woke for a second from the languor and 
indifference as her mother's views and desires 
came to her, Marriage—marriage with a 
man of money, of birth, of social standing |! 
Marriege estely and only on these donditione, 








For this: it-was thather bright girlnood waa} 
; her puny joys and sorrows, her ambitions, her 


cramped and confined. For this she had to 
give up all her. pursuits—for thie her mother 
worked —toiled; if one can use such a word to 
sueh & luxurious individual as Mrs. Brabante 


How small she was—how infinistesima! 


digappointments! She was humbled and 


| benefised, 


The sea wind seemed to sweep through her 


—for this Alwynne bad to stand by the hour | troubled brain and mind, and breathe hewish 


before the mirror of some'celebrated modiate. 


With an involuntary geature of repuguance, 
of contempt, of disgust, the girl rose suddenly | A loose thick coat enveloped her from throat 


} to ankle, She had put on « pair of her stoutest 


to her feet, ahd moved to the side of the ship. 
She stood there erect and graceful, the dark 


| aod strength to her weary epiris, 


She was comfortably attired for the weatier. 


boots, andeher feet looked trim and basiness- 


blue veil ebronding her pale, diaturbed face, ; like; ® rough round cap was on her brow: 


and Lord Tauntom raised his eyes from his 
newspaper, and looked at her again. 

Bhe was direotly in front of him; but he 
saw that there was no touch of valgar coqueiry 
about her. Tnough her face was hidden there 
was something—psrhaps the glimpse of the 
little clasped hand that hung by her side— 
that seemed to tell bim her thonghts were 
far from the scene about her. 

He kept his paper before him, but he found 
it no easy matter to read with thas beantiful 
young figure near him. 

He felt & great wave of pity rush through 


him foe this girl. Is was unconscious in iss} 


birth, and he only realised in vaguely, If he 
had come to analyse his feelings he would 
— frowned, and then laughed contempta- 
ously, 

Pity for one who, by every outward sign, 
was more than well surrounded by the 
luxuries of life. 

Pshaw! he would have said, cynically, he 
was an absolute fool‘for such a thought. Bat 
the cynicism which natare firstly, circum. 
Btances secondly, had bestowed upon him, 
guve place unrestrainedly to pity and deep in- 
terest in this moment, 

Alwynne had unconsciously touched the 
spring that had locked away bia real heart 
and nature for over three years now, and for & 
time his bitterness was forgotten. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tue weather was decidedly rough. Mra. 
Brabante made Marie set up a email oratory 
in a corner of the cabin, and inguired now 
and then, in a faint voice, if there were such a 
person asa priest on board. She was really 
ill on the second day, and gave Marie plenty 
of ocoupation. 

‘* Les me help you, Marie,’’ Alwynne ssid 
again and again, but the maid absolutely 
refased. 

She was never ill; she understood madame 
and mam’selle—cher? mam’selle looked so pale 
and tired; bnt she must go to the air imme- 


| diately, and Paul should go to her and bring 


her all she.needed—that is, if the cochon Paul 
could go—and would mam’seile not wear her 
large ulster? For the wind it made was strong, 
and mam/’selle had only just recovered her 
bad cold caught on the journey from Canada; 
and ab! how conld she, Marie, thank 
mam’selle enough for her box! Tnere was all 
she needed in it, and—— 

And then there was a loud moan from the 
berth, and Marie unoeremonicusly pushed 
Alwynne ont unto the deok. 

** Va cherie,” ehe cried. She forgot her posi. 
tion ; somehow, in her affection she jast adored 
her beautifal young m " 

Alwynve smiled at her. Marie little knew 
how dear her humble adoration was to the 

irl. 4 

e She made her way with some difficulty 
along the wet deck. The waves were rolling 
high, big white crested ones, with straight 
sweeps of dark green water, deepening almost 
to black, and hollowed ont so smooth they 
looked as though a clean knife had cat them 

Oat at the bows the spray wae dashing up 
like some gigantic fountain. The wind wae 
drenched with rain. It blew so strong that 
Alwynne had to turn and gaep for breath ; bat 
this wild day delighted her. She loved the 
ruehing wind, the sharp, cold rain. She felt 
her heart riso a9 she looked ont over the 
immense stretoh of rolling water, 


| hair, with whose loxariant beauty the wind 


was takipg suoh liberties, and she wore no 
veil, 

The stewards and sailors passing her in 
their oiikkin garments locked at her in admira.- 
tion. She was not coly beantifal, dat si< 
was placky too. Not one of the other ladies 
had dared to pnt their nose on deck yet. 

Alwynne looked abouts tor Paal. He was vo- 
where in sight, so she smiled at her steward 
and was piloted by him to a cosy corner, 
where, with a rug and a little bis of awnicy, 
sbe could ensconse herself warm and comfurt- 
able, 

She was all tucked up, and presented a 
truly mummy-like appearance, when sic 
became aware that over in the corner opposi‘c 
was sitting the boy she had noticed sayicg 
farewell to bis sister. 

He looked white and wan—not sea-sick, bai 
delicate. He was by himself, no rug, no 
cushion—and she heard him cough. 

[a an instant Alwynne had emerged from 
her rugs, eorted them out, and carried them 
across, staggering a litsle, for the boa! 
lurched a good deal, and laughing uncon- 
sciously as she tussied with the wind. 

* Pieaze don't think me rude,” she said, iz 
her sweet voice ; ‘* but you look cold. I am sare 
you are not strong, and I am going t0 take 
oare of you,” 

The boy opened his eyea—biz, hones’ eyes 
—and his face coloored with pleasure. He was 
dreadfally lonely. His young heart wae pining 
for her whom he had loved since his birth, and 
never loat before. He was cold and wretched, 
bné downstairs it had been impossible. He bad 
felt be should die if he had stayed there, so 
he had struggled on deck, and had sat shiver- 
ing and coughing, and feeling in a litsle while 
he must bresk down and shed tears like a 
baby, and now—now, sll st once—an angel had 
come to him, an angel with a face that was 
like some besutifal flower, delicate hued acd 
exqnisite—an angel with & voice thas went 
atraight to his heart of hearts. 

‘Oa! shank you, thank you so much!” he 
atanamered, 

He lifted his cap from his bright hair, and 
would have straggied to hia feet, bat Alwynns 
held him down. 

“Now you shall see how clever I am. i 
believe I can do this just as well as any 
steward, Potup your feet-—so. Qoick, here 
comes the water!’ as a smali flood ponred 
from one side of the deck to the other. ‘ No, 
it did not hurts me, my boots defy water.” to 
herself—she noted, eorrowfully, she could not 
«pply thia praise to his. ‘ Now,” with deft 
listie tocking in here and there, ‘‘now. Ien’t 
thas comfortable? Now you want a book, 
Take mine, it is 80 interesting, and,” looking 
at him, critically, ‘a cushion. I have two in 
my berth, and I want a walk; and see, I will 
bring my chair over to you. ad we will exter 
tain one another,” she rattled on quickly. She 
saw that the boy’s heart was too full for 
speech, and shat shere were tears rolling down 
his cheeks. 

Her spirits rose. Here was a pleasure come 
to her when she bad ieast expected it, She 
would spend some of her pent-up sympathy, 
her desire to aid, upon this poor, lonely young 
oreature. 

She smiled unconsciously to herself as she 
went over and tried to untie ber chair, which 
the steward had Jashed to a handy rail. 

She was heppy in this moment—happy ac 
she had been in the old school days. She fe! 





young and freee, 
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There wae a resh of exhilaration through 
her veins. She could have Jaughed and sang 
for very joy of life, as she had done oftentimes 
in the gardens of the old Frenoh pension It 
was the sense of freedom that delighted her— 
the freedom in the wind and wave that made 
her blood kindle, and her veins thrill. 

The task of releasing ber chair was a diffi. 
cult one, the rope was hard and wet, 
Alwynne’s emai! fingers were like feathers 
playing about a rock. : 

She gave a little sigh, but she was not going 
to be beat. Suddenly she turned,— 

* Permit me to assist you!” a voice had 
paid close beside her. 

She saw a thin, keen face, dark-skinned, 
with the darkness that oomes from tan and 
exposure to the air, a dark moustache, flecked 
with a tawny red shade, and a pair of 
extraordinary eyes. They seemed to Alwynne 
to have the keennesa of ateel in them, and yet 
the sky of a southern night was not more biue 
‘ban they. 

She saw all this in a cursory glance; and 
then, before she could utter a word of thanks, 
she experienced a heavy sensation as though 
ahe were falling. a rush of water about her 
feet, and an arm like iron abont her form, 
When she coald breathe again, her first con- 
sciousness was of a rough tweed coat that 
threatened to stifle her, and then a voice said 
very close to her ear,— 

“I hops you are not very wet? I saw it 
coming and tried to save you, bat it was too 
quick for me!" 

Alwynne laughed, a little nervously; the 
colour in her face had deepened as his arm 
dropped from her, and she cluug on to a rail. 
The wind was blowing stronger than ever, 
and the boat was not horizontal for a moment 
at a time 

* Oue must expect to get wet this morning,” 
she said, tarning her lovely face framed in her 
wind.tossed hair towards him, and speaking 
as well as she could in the gale; ‘‘ bus—how 
beautifal it is—I would not have missed is for 
anything!” 

“You are not afraid?’’ he said, with a 
oe smile that softened his face wonder- 

y- 

She smiled back. Alwynne might trath- 
fully say she did not know whas fear was, 

Her straightforward glance, her eyes so fall 
of their unspoken mys‘eries, so pure, so inno- 
cent, gave him a distinct eense of pleasare. 

Saddenly she looked about her, She had 
008 noticed in the ruah of escaping the heavy 
wave that he had drawn her to another corner. 
er protége was not in sight. 

“On! [ hope he did not get wet, poor boy |” 
she said, involuntarily. 

Taunton answered her very gently,— 

“You wrapped him up so carefaily, I do 
not think he can bave come to any harm.” 

His voice was cold and ateady, as it always 
was. No one could possibly have gathered from 
ite tones how mach his whole being bad been 
atirred by the evidence of this girl's beantifal 
nature. He had been an unconscions witness 
of her charity. Ge had seen her and heard 
her; and, in a silent sort of way, he had 
reverently confessed to a great, a grievous 
wrong he had done. Besanse of one dark 
blot on the surface, he had condemnen the 
whole generation of women, condemned them 
utterly and withont mercy. They were vila, 
shallow, sordid, sensnal, mean in the meanest 
sense, tricksters and sctresses posing as 
angels, when they were devils, black. hearted 
aS sin, though their faces were fairer than the 
noontide sun! So he had tanght bimecif 
so he had determined to helicve. so he had 
grown to believe until this morning, when 
Alwynne's spontaneocng womantiiness rose as 
it were to be spokeaman for her sex and to 
conviace him that he was terribly wrong. 

All had been so gentle, so tender, so grase- 
fal; there had been no atraining after effecs, 
o0 outward goal to obtain—for what conid one 
poor hamoble lad give in return for the atten. 
tion he had received? No, it had been pure 
oharity, simple, uneff-cted goodness, and it 





touched the man's seared heart wish a cool, 
refreshing touch, that was fall of regret, 
pleasure, and sadness mixed, 

Alwynne, with « little bend of 
that was fall of grace, and a touch of the 
havghtiness that was natural to en- 
deavoured to get back to her original corner, 
but he, without any lack of courtesy, saw this 
was impossible, and prevented her. 

“Please let me help you?” he said, and 
together they breasted the wind, and turned 


the corner. 

Tne boy was sitting up straggling with his 
covering. 

‘‘Oh, Tam go glad!" he cried, as he saw 
her. “I was you were hurt. I was 
coming to you. I¢ was such a big wave. Oh! 
— let me help you now. You will be so 
tired!" 


Bat Alwynne was destined to have strorger 
aid than big. 

Almost before she knew it she found herself 
sitting in her chair, brought alongside of the 


' boy’s ahd a pair of bande—lIong, sinewy 
hsnds—that were tanned brown like the face, 
on one of whose ere @ curious ring gleamed, 
sons busy manipulating the rag about her 

‘eet, 
There was somethin. + in the touch 





of those hands, and : delighsfal sense of 
amusement and freedom in being thus waited 
upon, A smile hovered about her lips. 

She was, after all, so young, and the excite- 
ment and romance of living had been only 
subdued by circumstances, not crushed alto. 
gether. And so it wae, that as his task was 
done, and he moved away with a movement 
to his cap that bad something of a military 
nature in ft, Alwynne found her eyes following 
hie well-knit fizure, and her thonghts dwelling 
on the experiences of the last few minutes, 

Once or twice during the day he came and 
spoke to them, as they sat chatting together— 
grown almost confidential now—she and the 
boy ; and each time he came he brought some- 
— io his hand. Now it was some fruit, now 
a kK. 

It was a etrangely pleasant task to him to 


remember that little sheltered corner under ; 8® 


the awning. 

Marie came rapning out when she could to 
report progress of the invalid, and see how 
things were going on with her cheric. 

Once she smoothed away the roughened 
locks, and another time she brought out some 
fresh boots, and quickly and defsly changed 
them for the wet ones, and all she did betrayed 
her love for her charge at every turn. 

Asevening drew on Alwynne rose to go, 
She thought of her cabin with regret; but was 
far more sorry for the boy. 

“ T wish you oduld go with me, Basil!” she 
said. They had become almost confidential, 
ahe and he, ‘ There is plenty of room for a 
small person like you !"’ 

“I ghall dream of you. It will be like 
Heaven!" the boy answered, fervently. 

Jast as they began to make their start, that 
tall. straight figare oame from somewhere out 
of the darkness. The night was atill very 
rongh—it was difficult to walk. 

Lord Taunton's offer of help was accepted, 
thonh not qrite as he had imagined. 

“Ts will bs so kind of you if you will take 
him to his barth. He has been ill, he tells 
me and is not strong." 

* And you?” 

“Oh!” with a little laugh, “TI have not 
been ill, and Lam very strong—very. Good 
night! Basil, sleep wel', and remember our 
rendezvous to-mortow |’ 


Taaonton made hia way back quickly to the} m 


deck after he had all bat carried the boy to 
his oabin, 

There was a strange eagerness thrilling him, 
and making him move more hurriedly. 

His brows met in a frown thas was of dia 
appointment, not of vexation, as he reached 
tne corner and found it desolate—only the 
filspping awning and two empty chaira, 

The rugs were gone, and there was no sign 
of a woman's form anywhere. 


He turned away abraptly, and strode for ward 
where the white spray was making a foam of 
See eer eae ee inky darkness of the 

y 


and sea. 
(To be continued.) 
———eel 


THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 
ei aie 


CHAPTER XXX!IX.—({continued.) 


“T wisn I might tell him the story,” said 
Geraldine. “Even -if he could not give us 
any light upon the fagitive's eo he 
would think better of you, Walter. Beaides,” 
she added, ‘' I fear he will not live long. His 
heart troablee him again, and he acts so 
strangely! My aunt thinks him insane, and 
she is not as familiar with bis illnesses as I am. 
Ithink the story would divert his mind, if 
nothing more |’ 

Walter was strongly inclined to deny this 
request, simple as it was, and avow a deter. 
mination to await the fugitive's recovery 
before seeking to know his identity, bat he 
reflected that he could better protect him if 
he knew his enemy, and that he should like 
to communicate to the fagitive’s daughter 
that her father had escaped, and wae well 
cared for. He therefore yielded assent, and 
begged his betrothed to write him the result 
of the communication. 

‘* I have litsle hope that the Earl oan assist 
us in the matter,"’ said, “for it ian't 
= that the gentleman's enemy woul 

t his operations ba made pablic, Suill, there 
might have been rumours at the time which 
the Earl would remember, and apply to this 


case. The Karl would not speak of it to any- 
one else, dear?"’ 
‘Oh, no,” she responded. “ He sees no 


one but the page and my aunt—not even 
the . He asserts that all he needs is 
quiet. Toe Countess has tried to divert him, 
and has begged me to viait him, but he has 
not wished to see me since his attack. I will 
in admiasion to him to-day, and endeavour 
to cheer him. You may expect a letter from 
me in the morning, Walter! I think I will 
hasten to the Karl now. I had no intention 
of making a visit when Ioame. I called only 
to inquire if—if her ladyship had heard any. 
thing about yoa!"’ 

Walier made no attempt to lengthen Geral- 
dine’s visit, feeling that he ought to revarn to 
his own sick guest, and as they arose Lord 
Rosenbary entered the apartment. 

The conversation he had overheard had 
convinoed him that Walter was being imposed 


/ upon = escsped Innatic, and he dismissed 


that subject, reverting to those that personally 
interested him. 

Aa Lady Geraldine was making her 
adieus to Lady Rozenbary, and ins very low 
tone expreasiag her joy at the artist’a retara, 
Rosenbary drew near Walter, and said,— 

‘* You say you hava been on a little voyage, 
Waiter. May I ack where? ” 

‘There ig no oveasion for me to sanewer 
that question, my lord,’ retarned Walter, 
haughtily. ‘It is enough to eay that I know 
ali!" 

*‘ All?” said Rosenbary, in a shrill whisper, 
bis limbs almost refusing to support him, a3 
he remembered that Loraine pos 
seoret of his birth. ‘' All?” 

“ All!’ replied Walter, mistaking the great 
cause of Rsymona’s agitation, ‘‘ Your accom- 
plice confessed that you had hired him to kill 

a——” 

** And that is all?” 
‘Tg it not enough ?”’ returned the artiat, in 
an accent of surprise. 

Rosenbury drew a long breath of relief, and 
reflected that he might have known the greater 
secret was perfectly safe in Loraine’s keeping. 
Tne next moment he experienced alarm at 
realising that is was in Walser’s power t0 
oving him before a conrt of law under oharge 





of conspiracy to murder. 
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Walter read thie feeling, and said,— 
‘* Have no fears, Lord Rosenbury. Your 
secret is safe with me and your accomplice. 


father, I shall keep the fact a secret. Bat 
make no more such attempts upon my life. 
Even if you succeeded in removing me from 
your path, you coald never win the hand of 
Lady Geraldine!" 

Rosenbury thanked the artist for his 
promise of secresy, and declared that the act 
was only an impulse, immediately regretted, 
and prom only by hia intense love. He 
felt that denial it would be useless, and 
concluded that as Wa'ter would keep the 
secret for Lady Rosenbury's sake, and as the 
act would pass ag the impulse of a rival lover, 
he had excited no suspicions in the mind of 
the latter, and his standing with the world 
would remain unaffected. 


Low as had been the tone adopted by Walter 
and Bsymond, every word of their conversa- 
tion had been overheard by Lady Rosenbary. 
She had listened in order to prevent a possible 
quarrel between the young gentlemen, while 


oPiaay to psy every attention to the words 


It was only by the strongest effort that she 
retained command over her senses as she 
realised that her son was at heart and in 
intention a murderer ! 

It seemed like a dream to her when the 
young convle bade her adieu. She was con- 


scious of mcm, Beemer wed she seemed to | 


hear something faintly about another speedy 
visit, and though her senses reeled, she pre- 
served her calmness until they had departed. 
Rosenbury lingered in her boudoir, as if 
anxious #0 question her about Walter; and 
suddenly, as her faintnesa disappeared, she 
arose from the seat upon which she had fallen, 
and pointed to the door, without a word. 

Her son obeyed the mate command, won- 

at her deadly pallor and 
manner, without a suspicion of their cause ; 
and when the door had closed behind him, 
Lady Rosenbary tottered forward and fell 
upon her knees in front of a portrait of her 
fate husband. 

‘* Oh, Heaven!” she marmured, in tearless 
anguish, “ would that I were childless! My 
son, hig son ”—and she raised her eyes to the 

icture—“our son a would-be marderer! 
rom this moment Riymond ie asa stran 
to me! Strange that a mother should loat 
her son! And as much as I loathe and 


despise him I love and honour Walter—poor : 


— Walter! Oh, that he had been our 
gon Lid 

As she gazed upon the smiling, pictured face, 
the fountain of ve tears was touched, and 
she wept bitterly. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Horror and doubt distract 
His troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him ; for within him hell 
He brings and round about him, nor from hell 
One step no more than from himself can fly 
By change of place —Paradise Lost. 


Warren Lonarns, of course, accompanied 
Lady Geraldine to her residence, and as they 

the atreet she said, — 

“Did you notice how very pale dear Lady 
Rosenbury was just as we came away? She 
on a leaf, and her hands were quite 

t ” 


althosh Teboucht she looker fil, 1’ shink 

= thought she loo t 

the country air would do her —o good."’ 
“Oh, it was some sudden emotion, not 


illness!"" explained the Lady Geraldine. 
“She seemed to be listening to you and Lord 


bary 

Walter started, uttering an exclamation, 

‘* Why, darling?” he said, as the msiden 
paused. “Do you think her ladyship heard 
our conversation ? ” 

Geraldine assented, adding,— 


*T continued to talk to her, thinking she; sembly to night, and want his attendanoa. 
listened to you in some fear of a quarrel | The Dake of Mountoastle will be there, and, of 


| between youand Lord Rosenbury. Indeed, ' course, you will go?” 
For the sake of your mother and your sainted _ I canght some of your words, and from them | Geraldine replied in the negative, and left 


i 
; 
{ 


| 


\ 


I conclade that Lord Rosenbary had some- the drawing-room, 

thing to do with your late abeence. Iheard! fn the corridor, just outside the library door, 
him thank you for your promise to be silent. ' she encountered the page, and inqaired of him 
Is the secret to be kept from me #00?" she ' the state of the Earl's health. The response 
iia eden Doe eh al Fa being that he waa abont te same as of late, 

“No, , secrets you,” | she t lightly on th and 

responded Waiter, with grave tenderness |iSthert Pe 
“* Oar lives are one, and what affeots me affects; The Earl started ap, uttering an exclama- 
you. Lord Rosenbury understood from one tion of fear as he beheld her, and exclaimed, — 
sentence I dropped that you alone were to be; ‘Qh, is's Geraldine! Harry in, child, and 


| made soquainted with the secret. but for don’s keep the door open. Have you seen any- 


| worlds I would not have had Lady Rosenbury 
' — aware of it! You will keep the secret, 
‘ ve ” 

With this preface he rapidly sketched 
Rosenbury’s share in his recent abduction, 
relating motives, &0., and concluded,— 

*' 80 you see, my darling, how much trouble 
has fallen upon our noble friend! Wae muet 
endeavour to make up to her in our affeo- 
tion for her disappointment in her only son. 
My heart aches for her. Bat here we are, 
love, and I must leave you. [ shall expecta 
letter from you in the morning, and shall 
answer it under cover to dear Lady Rosen- 
' bury!” 

He pressed her hand, and left her aa the 
door opened to admit her, hastening back to 

{ his own residence. 

Lady Geraldine went up to her apart- 

' ments, exchanged her street toilet for a flsecy 
white robe with a ey mauve sash, and then 
made her way to the drawing-room where the 

’ Countess of Montford was seated alone, a 

{ visitor having jast departed. 

** Ah, Geraldine!” she said, with a smile, 
asthe maiden entered, ‘‘How unfortunate 
that you were absent a half-hour sinca! Who 
do you think has been here? O.e of your new 

| admirers!" 

**T cannot guess!" replied Geraldine. 





the Italian in a pleased tone. ‘And he pays 
! auch pretty compliments! He saw you at 

Lady Greve's ball the other night, and has 
| been entertaining me with a long tale of your 
| triamphs asa belle and beauty. He admires 
| you extremely, and I am sure you can be hia 
| duchess if you like. That is,” added her 
ladyship, “if the Earl can make some arrange- 
ment with him similar to that he has made 
with Lord Rosenbury!" 

“TIT have no desire to be a duchess"’ re. 
sponded the maiden, quietly, “and I decidedly 
object to being made an object of sale.” 

‘Bat are you really going to refase Lord 
Rosenbary for a poor artist? "’ 

“I have refused Him, aunt,” returned 
Geraldine. 

* Bat you cannot marry that Loraine un- 
less you make an elopement, and that is so 
discreditable! You cannot marry under age 
by law!” 


then she replied cheerfally,— 


mination, and la into silence, which was 
broken by Geraldine, who asked,— 


Is he better to-day ?"’ 

** No, and I do not think he will admit you. 
That page sits by the dooras silent as a 
statae, and the Earl is crouched inside in his 
easy-chair, looking afraid of the very gaslight, 
which ia all turned on to the falless extent. 
It cannot be heart-disease that makes him act 
80 strangely. He doesn’t seem the same per- 
son he wasat Milan. He has sach a nervous, 
frightened manner now !"’ 

“I don’t know what to think of it,”’ said the 
maiden, thoughtfally, ‘‘He has had heart. 
disease this long time, but until very recently 
a ees knew him conduct himeslf so singa- 

rly 1" 





“Do go in and see him,” remarked the 


Italian, “I want ‘o go to Lavy Ben''s ai. 


“The Dake of Mountoastle!" exclaimed | 


A shadow flitted over the maiden's face, and 


The Countess seemed annoyed at this deter- | 


“TI would like to go in and see my unole. i 


body? What do you want?” 

I want a little conversation with you, my 
lord,” responded the maiden. ‘ Don’t you 
think you'd feel better for a little cheerful 
society ?"’ 

The Earl looked doubifally at her bright 
, Sweet face, and summery robe, and an- 
‘ swered,— 

“ You might stay a little while, child. 
, I don't want Jastina in here, though. Her 
; thick silks rastle as though a dozsn persone 
, were behind her. You don't hear anybody 
! coming |" 

Lady Geraldine replied in the negative, 
and took a seat near her relative, who de- 
;manded apprehensively,— 

‘‘Is my page at his daty? He hasn't fallen 
asleep, has he?” 

The maiden satisfied the Earl that the page 
, Was wide-a wake and seated by the door, and 
‘then noticed how closely the windows were 
cartained, and how bright was the gaslight 
Her glances then rested upon the crouching 
figure in the chair, surmounted by the dia 
hevelled hair, the livid countenance, and the 
wild, frightened eyes. 

“Can't I do something for you, uncle?” 
she asked, with wonder at his appearance, 
** Won’s you have a physician?" 

*'No, no! Oaly listen. Somebody might 
‘be coming! I fear the page is asleep! I 
don’s see how he came to admit you without 
orders. I told him no one was to enter un- 
announced.” 
| The Earl pat his hand out from the folds of 
; the shawl in which he had wrapped himself 
and touched the bell at the side. He then 
j drew his hand back, as if frightened as the 
‘sound he had caused, and cowered farther into 

the deptha of his chair. 

The page immediately appeared, and re- 
ceived from his master a sharp reprimand for 
(oe negligence, then returning to his post out- 
side the door. 

Geraldine was puzzled how beat to intro: 
duce the story of Walter's guest, but she wae 
resolved to do go, in the hope that the recital 
would cause the Earl to forget his own troubles, 

‘ whatever they were, and that it woald alao in. 
| terest him, and punage Se might farnish a 
clue to the fugitive’s tity. 

“‘Unole,” she commenced, ‘I have aeen 
Walter Loraine to-day!" 

The Earl made no reply, beyond a slight 





“I will wait until I am of age then, hoot 


‘' He has just returned from a cruise along 
‘ the coast in his father's aloop,” continued the 
jmaiden, ‘He landed near a village called 
‘ Barleyford and posted a letter to me, which 
did not receive——”’ 
‘* Don't speak to me about it!" interrupted 
‘the Earl, impatiently. “I know nothing of 
‘your letters, You don't hearanything?” 
| Geraldine replied in the negative, Sie wae 
! oonvinoed by her unole’s conscious expression 
that he had seen the letter alladsd to, and 
| possibly destroyed it, but she resamed plea- 
| gantly,— 

“Ia was not of the letter I am about to speak, 
ungle, but of something that happsced to him 
after posting it. By the way, did you ever 

, hear of a man—a gentleman—who had been 
: placed in a Innatic asylam by an enemy?” 

“* What?” orisd the Earl, exoisedly, leaning 

forward o:.d regarding her strangely. 
| “Why, ' meso, uccle,” she exclaimed, oon- 
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fused by. his manner and looks, ‘‘ did yon ever 
hear of e'place called Mare Hall?” 

The Ear! uttered a ory that might have been 
termed a howl, and leaned back in hia chair 
gaeping for breath, 

Geraldine sprang up in alarm; but, with 
one hand clasped to his side, he muttered,— 

‘It’s my heart—my heart, I say! Go 
on ! ” 

The maiden was tempted to leave the room, 
to send for a physician, to do anything but 
remain in her unole’s presence, bné he 
motioned her back to her seas, and glared at 
her aa he repeated hia injanotion for her to 
procsed. 

** On the benoh near Barleyford,” continued 
Geraldine, quite frightened, ‘‘ Walter found a 
poor gentleman who had jas esosped from a 
lunatic asylam named Mure Hall. The poor 
fogitive bad been shut up there by a oruel 
enemy, and Walter thought perhaps you 
might be able to tell us who he is—that is, you 
might bave heard of some ill treated gentle- 
man!” 

“Where—where is the fugitive now?" 
asked the Ear!, hoarsely. 

‘At Walter's chambers—very ill with a 
fever. He is quite delirious, and isnot able to 
tell his name!” 

His lordship withdrew his hand from his 
side, breathed more freely, and asked,— 

** Will he live ?"’ 

‘ Walter thinks so. I hopeso!” 

The Earl looked strangely again at his niece, 
and then said, in a tone more like hia usual 
one than he had of late employed,— 

‘* I know nothing of the person, Geraldine. 
He is probably a lanatio. It was quite proper 
of yon to inquire of me, though. So, he hasn’t 
been able to tell his name?” 

**No, unole; bat the doctor Walter employs 
thinks he may recover his senges in about a 
week !”’ 

His lordship shaded his face with his hand, 
and, reassured by his present quietness, the 
maiden continued,— 

« Walser met this fugitive once before at 
Rock Land.” 

“He did?” 

* Yes, uncle, and assisted him to clothes 
and money. He did not learn his name; he 
had not time for that. He saw him carried 
off in a yacht, and thought he saw signals 
exchanged between the yacht and Rock Land 
mansion !” 

** Impossible !”’ the Earl, 
hoarsely. 

**Of course, uncle. Who at Rock Land 
could have been leagued with those dreadful 
men? You see bow nobly Walter has acted 
throvghont the whole affair—how generous 
he bas been! Even now he is giving up his 
rooms to this poor stranger, and watches by 
his side night and day, with no other assistant 
than bis valet,”’ 

The Ear! looked thoughtful, but he did not 
seem to_share ‘the maiden’s enthusiastic 
admiration for her lover. 

*Do you feel better now, uncle?” asked 
Lady Geraldine, when she had entered into 
further particulars with her relative con- 
cerning Walter's strange guest. 

“Yes, child. I think I'll psleepa little. I 
Have not slept for daye. Your visit has done 
mie good." 

“Then you must let me come oftener, 
uncle,’ answered the maiden, arising, pleased 
with her uncle’s reply. “I wish you would 
turn off the gas and put back the curtains. 
The sunlight willdo you good. Besides, the 
Covntess is alarmed that you light the gas in 
mid-day, when you have no company! ” 

“T know she is,” said the E ** As I feel 
better, perhaps I will do as you desire. Don’t 
let the Countess come to me yet. You can 
tell her I am asleep.” 

Taking the hint the maiden withdrew, 
going to her own room to write a long con- 
fidential letter to her betrothed—her ‘first 
letter to him—and one that had a delicious 
charm about it, since it was to be read by him, 
and carried, perhaps, in his bosom. Not 


ejaculated 








knowing what to think of the Barl’s singular 


emotion daring her recital, she necribed. it to} fal! 


menial excitement and physical illness, and 
believed it to have no conneotion with her 
narrative. She theréfore made no mention of 
it in her letter. 

While the maiden was thus occupied, the 
Earl proceeded to pen excitedly a few lines 
upon @& scrap of paper, weich he thrust into 
an envelope and sealed and addressed. He 
then touched hia bell, sammoning his page. 

‘' Here,” he said, tossing him the letter and 
a sovereign, ‘ Take thas letter aaquickly as 
possible to the nearest telegraph office, and 
have its contents sent as a meseage to the en- 
closed address. Be quick—it's a matter of 
life and death |” 

The page bowed understandingly, seized the 
letter, and departed on his errand, 





CHAPTER XLt. 


By heaven, there's treason in his aspect ! 

That cheerless gloom, those eyes that pore on 

earth 

That bended body, and those folded arms, 

Are indications of a tortured mind, 

And blazon equal villainy and shame. 

— Shirley. 

Arren dispatching the page with the 
message to be transmitted by telegraph, 
the Earl of Montford seemed to breath more 
freely, and experience a sort of relief. He did 
nos, however, arise from his chair, nor throw 
aside hia wrappings, which looked siogularly 
inappropriate for the sammer weather, nor 
did he order the gaslight to be extinguished 
and give place to the sunlight. He did not 
even relax his apprehensive watohing, bus. 
reemed to listen to the faintest sound in the 
corridor, as if on his guard against the 
approach of an enemy. 

‘* Geraldine may be deceived,” he muttered. 
‘'Bhe cannot suspect the truth. I watched 
her closely. She could not deceive me, But 
he may not bedelirious, or if he ia may recover 
soon. Oh, if it were but night!’ 

He moved restlessly in his chair, and attered 
a cry of impatience. 

It was evident from his words and manner 
that Geraldine’s communication concerning 
Walter's guest had interested him strangely, 
and that he knew more of the fagitive than he 
would have liked to own. 

He made an effort te interest. himself in 
books, with which the walls were lined, but 
lapsed into silence, which wag at length 
broken by the entrance of the Countess. 

“Why, Egbert,” exclaimed her ladyahip, 
in surprise. ‘‘Geraldine looked into the 
drawing-room on her way to her rooms and 
said you were better, and were going to sleep. 
I am sure I cee little improvement in your 
looks.” 

The Earl looked impatient; but made no 
reply, and the Italian ceated herself beside 
him, her maize-coloured moiré atarsling him 
with its rustling, and laid her jewelled hand 
upon his muffled arm. 

‘* Now, Egbert,” she said, insinuatingly, 


>“ itis useless for you to endeavour to persuade 


me that you are suffering from heart-disease 
alone. I daresay yon have that malady, but 
it certainly cannot cause your singular 
behaviour. You bave a seoret—a terrible 
secret! "’ 

The Earl started, drew his arm from her 
touch, and regarded ber with a look of fear. 

‘You watch me,” he eaid, hoareely, 
* Perbaps yon sre ® spy upon me, but you'd 
better let me alone, Justina, My ruin will be 
your downfall! ” 

“You are afraid of ruin, then? Is ita fear 
of your creditors that makes you act £0 
strangely? [ cannot believe it. I am no spy 
upon you, Egbert, I am your wife, and as 
such share your presperity and adversity. 
You:seem tobe in teadly fear of some one. I 
should not be surprised to hear that you had 
committed a féarfal crime, and were now 
awaiting the cfficers of justice!” 





The Earl groaned, and answered) fret. 


yi 7d 
‘Do: let me alone, Jaatina. I- have,com- 
mitted no crime, and am only in fear of my 
creditors. I may act strangely, but iil. doit’s 
only because I am ill!" 

** Bat, oe ane the, Italian, “} 
am not sure it ia to leave you alone here, 
You act like a desperate man, and I have 
fears;that you may commit suicide!" 

‘‘No, no!” answered his lordship, with a 
singular gleam in his eyes, ‘' Saicide can only 
be a last resource!” 

The Countess looked startled, and demanded 
an explanation, bat it was refused her, the 
Earl becoming silent again, as if fearing he 
had said too much. 

For some time the Ijalian persisted in her 
endeavour to elicit her husband's confidence, 
but at length gave up the atiempt.and changed 
the subject of:conversation, saying,— 

‘Then I suppose you won't attend mato the 
ball thie evening?" 

‘T cannot. Take Geraldine!” 

"Your niece declines going, Since her 
return from Rosenbury House, I ventured to 
presume on Lady Rosenbury’s intimacy with 
your pamaliy ~- sent & gt to ber lodyahip, 
begging her peronage byening. ve 
just received.a reply that her ladyshipis very 
much indisposed, and will not go ond this 
evening. So if you persist in staying at home 
I must stay too!” 

‘* You bad better do-s0, Jastina,’’ replied 
the Earl. “People would talk st seeing a 
bride leave her sick husband. to attend a ball. 
Not thas I want you with mo,” he added. “I 
daresay you can find amusement with books, 
pictures, and music, for one evening | "”’ 

The Countess looked: disappointed, bus did 
not urge her wiehes. The» Jove she had 
cherished so many years for the hasband of 
her youth had at last into a passion for 
fashionable society. She had alwaya been 
ambitious, fond of admiration, and desirous of 
worldly honours, and she felt is hard now, 
when her desires had seemed entirely gratified, 
that she must shut herself ap at home. 

‘* If I can’t go this evening,” she said, at last, 
“JT presume you will.soon be well again, and 
we will give a splendid ball. And, at any rate, 
Iam a Countess," she added, proudly. ‘It 
is some satisfaction to bear such a title |" 

The Earl became a shade paler as he 
listened to her concluding remark, and his 
fingerd worked nervously together. Her lady- 
ship did not notice this emotion, however, 
and continued her self-congrasalations for 
some time, at length taking her deparsure for 
her own apartments. 

When he found himself alone the Earl 
buried his face in his hands, and @id not.look 
up until the return of his page, 

The remainder of the afternoon dragged 
away with painful slowness to his lordsbip, 
and the evening followed, and still he retained 
his seat, scarcely stirring excep to listen 
eagerly to. the sound of footsteps in the 
corridor. It became evident that he expected 
& Visitor, in response to his telegraphic des- 
patch, and as the hours advanced be became 
more and more eager and restless, 

At midnight, when the ena Aad 
wrapped in silence and gleom ; when: ° 
lamp burned dimly, jass making visible the 
deep shadows; when the servants bad retired, 
with the exception of the faithfal page, who 
was seated outside the library door, there 
came a low and peculiar knock at the door. 

The page, who had received his instractions, 
sprang up, admitted the visitor, and regarded 
him narrowly. 

The new-comer was Dr. Mure! 

Satisfied with hia inspection, and) with & 
look of recognition, as if he had) seen him 
before, the page conducted the visiter to the 
library, and ushered him into the presence of 
the Earl, | 

The entrance of the new-comer hadnot been 


vannoticed, for in an angle of the broad: stairs 





stood Lady Montford, dressed: imomogrey 
wrapper. She had heard: the knook)when 
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seated in her dressing-room, and had deter- | 
mined to ascertain if the visitor thus ; 


announced at euch an unseemly hour had any 
connection with the mystery enveloping the 
Earl. As he entered she had recognised the 


doetor as being the mysterious visitor who | 


once before excited her curiosity to » painful 
degree, and she longed now to listen to the 
conversation with the Earl. 

Bat eavesdropping at the library-door 
guarded by the page was clearly impossible, 
and she was tempted to boldly enter the 
library and force her presence upon her 
husband, She realised that, by adopting such a 
course; she would but seal his lips, and finally 
decided to seek the room adjoining the livrary 
—the scene of her former eavesdropping. 

With this intention, she glided upstairs to 
the upper corridor, and sought a private stair. 
case by which she descended to the ante.room. 

Bat her movement acquainted her with 
nothing save confused whispers. The only 
words that reached her hearing were ‘the 
Lady Geraldine,” from. which she concluded 
that the Earl’s niece was in some way con- 
nected with the mystery. 

Tired at Jast of hor fruitless oconpation she 
stole.back to her rooms, and watched there 
for the departure of the midnight visitor, 
frequently consulting her watch with im- 
patience. 

The honr hand of her jewelled time-keeper 
pointed {at three o’clock, when the hall door 
was heard at last to cautiously close behind 
the visitor; and the Countess, looking from 


her window, beheld him swiftly gliding along : 


the street, curiously muffisd for that summer 
night, as if to avoid recognition, 

When his form had he ia the 
gloom she retired to her bed, but not to sleep. 
For hours she wondered at her husband’s 
singular conduct, inventing various plausible 
explanations of it; finally rejecting them all, 
aud dwelling upon the possibility of his 
mystery having ita origin in the affeotions, 
But this idea was soon rejected, the Countess 
realising that her husband's.age and tempera- 
ment were against sucha suppositicn ; and, 
besides, sn affair only. of life and death could 
reduce him to his present condition—such as 
& deadly crime, and the fear of discovery and 
retribution. » 

Bat at length her oonjectures ceased, and 
she slept. 

Notso the object of her thoughts, however, 
for the Earl sas ia his chair, crouching in its 
depths, bis sleepless eyes ever on the alert, 
His nights and days of sleeplessness were 
beginning to tell upon him, and yet thers was 
& fear and dread upon his soul which did 
‘* murder sleep.”’ 

The recent visit of Dr. Mure seemed to have 
comforted bim somewhat, for a look of hope 
was now visible upon his gloomy face, 

Oatside the door the page slumbered aé his 
post, nor did he awaken uniil aroused by a 
fellow-servant ata late hour of the morning. 

When, at the usual time, he took in his 
master’s repast, the Earl asked,— 

“‘ Hes Lady Geraldine breakfasted ?” 

“Sbe has, my lord,” was the response, 
‘Her ladyship and my lady have gone into 
the morning-room,” __ 

“Present my compliments to. Lady 
Geraldine,” commanded his. lordship, ‘and 
inform her that I would be pleased to .receive 
& Visit from her at her earliest convenience.” 

The page withdrew, performed his errand, 
and retarned with a message that Lady 
Gsraldine would attend his lordship almost 
immediately. 

‘Take away the breakfast-tray, ‘and 
hasten!” eaid the Earl, somewhat excitedly. 
‘* Make the room presentable,” 

The page hastened to perform his master's 


bidding, aad the Earl's person, as well ‘as the 
Spartment, was. considerably improved in 
oe when Lady Geraldine entered the 
ry. 
“Good morning, uncle,” said the maiden, 
cheerfully. “I think you look better this 
morning.” 


‘¢ Thank you, child,'’ was the response. ‘‘If name is Bowon—Mr, Bowen. He waa quite 
Idol owe it to your, pleasant conversation a gentleman once, and I knew him well, = 
; yesterday. I think I need somebody to in- should like to do something for bim, and you 
' terest me with talk of other people, so that I might write to Loraine, recommending 
; Gan forget myself.” Bowen as norse for his patient. Yaa would 
Geraldine mentally wondered why the ffice thus be assisting a deserving man, and Paving 
| of thus interesting the Earl was nos delegnted Loraine’s life. Do as you like, though,’ ho 
io the Countess—the newly-made bride who added, as if the matter were of no possible im 
had waited lovingly for the Earl so many portsnce to him. 
years, and who now neglected him for her Lady Geraldine was thonghtfal, bu‘ 

leasures—but she did not express her thought, unsnepicions, ' 
Oa the contrary, she strove tobe thankfulthat It did not occur to her that it was rather 
she had been able to cheer him, and that sbe singolar the Eurl shouid recommend & nurs: 
waa now to assume the part of companion and to relieve her lover, whom be feared and hated ; 
comforter to him. but gnileless herzelf, she enepected no guile in 

“So the little story I told you yeeterday others, She knew that ber unole’s name hac 
interested you, uncle?” shessid, takingaseat often figared conspicuously upon charitable 
uear him, lists, and che sew nothirg etrange in bis en 

‘“‘Very much, Geraldine. Mr. Loraine bas devouring to benefit a poor person whom fe 
acted with great generosity throughout the knew to have been formerly 1p good pecuniery 
affair. There are not meny persons who circumstances. 
would take care of a lunatic as he bas cone.” ‘*You can recommend this Mr. Bowen, 
Toe maiden’s eyes sparkled wish pleacure uncle?" she inquired. ‘ 1 mean ae a puree,’ 
: at this praise of her love, but she replied, — “ Yes, child. He wae educated to become s 
| “The sick gentleman isn’t » lunatio, uncle, physician, bnt never practised, having & sma‘! 
. Walter is convineed of his sanity ! " fortune. He lost that, and having forgostcn 

“*We won’t argue the point, dear. But tell much of his profession, does anything he can 

; me where you met Mr, Loraine.” get todo inhis line. He applied to me afte: 
“At Rosenbury House,” was the frank his late illness to take him asa nurse, but ¢ 
want no nuree. I should think hed do very 


reply. 
** Indeed! Did any one beside yourself hear well under the dircotion of « regular physician. 
| 





' the story?” But we sre really spending too much tin 
‘Only Lady Rosenbury, and she could not tpon an insignifloant subject,’ added tu 

: imagine who the poor gentleman could be, Hari, . ; 

He is somebody quite unknown to her. Lord ‘ Could you give me Mr. Bowen's address, 

Rosenbury was present both before and sfser tnsie?” ba Sa 

Walter told the story, but not while it was ‘I don'ts know; I think it’s somewhere 


being told.” about. Ah! I remember tossing it in that 
His lordship lcoked relieved, and, after 2 cardoase yonder.” 
moment's reflection, obeerved,— ! Geraldine arose, searched the card.rack, and 


“* Young Loraine looks to me like a delicate discovered a card, which the Earl declared tc 
young man, yp be the one designated. She put it in her 
‘He is quite healthy, uncle!" was the sur- pocket and resumed her seat, the Eurl adroitly 
priced reply, chavging the conversation to ® subject quite 
“ Perhaps 80, child, I don’t like him parti. foreign to their late one. ; . 
cularly, as you know, since his presumption’ The maiden was pleased with her successin 
in avowing bimeelf a evitor for your band; cheering her relative, and remained sn hoor 
but he has great talents, even great genias, for with him, noticing that bia nervousness and 
painting, and it would be @ pity to injure bis spprehensiveness had by no mesns departed, 
health by devotion to thas innatic. I believe but that he seemed to be occupied with plea- 
you said be nurses him himself?” santer thoughts, and she a length went to ber 
“Yes, unole, with the assistance of his room, with a consciousness of having done her 
valet.” duty. : 
‘“* Why doesn’t be hirea nurse for him?” Her first aot was to write a long postsorip’ 
“I don’t know, anole, unicss because he to her letter, enjoining Walter to guard hia 
wants to keep his presence secret.” | health and earnestly recommending bim to 
** Bat he could do soand siillemploy anurse, employ s nuree for his sick friend. She cot- 
It isn’t necessary for him to tell the nurse cluded by saying that she enclored the card of 
who or what the patient is. I hope,” added an experienced nuree, and beyging Walter to 
his lordship, “ Loraine won't catch the fever. employ him without delsy, and thus relieve 
His sedentary babits and continual nursing her anxieties. The letter completed, Lady 
hia guest render him particularly liable to it.” Geraldine sent her maid to post it, and then 
Lady Geraldine half .started up in alarm, returned to the morning.room, and the Coun. 
and resolved in her own mind to add a cata- tees, who was endeavouring to he entertaiced 
logue of injunctions to her letter to Walter, with the prosy convereation of Mra. Tomilins. 
which had not yet been despatched. | Could the maiden have witnessed the reosp- 
‘Do you think he'll get the fever, onole?” tion of her letter, her heart would huve over- 
she exclaimed, ‘ He te Gelicste because flowed with joy. ; i 
he is slender, and his hair is of a goldenshade,| Walter, on receiving it, shut himeelf ap in 
but he ig really healthy. He told me eo him. his studio, perused it again and agsin with 
Ae : lover-like ardour, pressing it to his lips and 
The Earhdid not appear to relish Geral. heart, and even moisening it with tears, 
dine’s anxiety for her lover's health, nor the! ‘‘ How her purity and innocence show in 
knowledge of him her words betrayed. In every line!” he murmured. “ How delicately 
truth, his lordship would have been rejoiced she expresses hor love for me without putting 
at Walter's taking the fever and dying; but it into so many words! I can imagine the 
he had & part to play, and an object toaccom. delicate blush that tinged her obeek when she 
plish, and replied, — | wrote those words ‘dear Walser.’ Toere is & 
‘I shouldn't be surpriced to hear of his shyness in the very penmanship of the words, 
having been prostrated with the fever already. a gentle timidity, as if she almost feared to 
I only hope he haen’s communicated it to the let the words rest upon the paper! Is seems 
Rosenburys and you |!’ |atrange that she, the courted belle, ebould 
Geraldine became the picture of distrers, her bave remained 20 ‘ unspotted from the world, 
feare being all for her lover. | My little darling! I must read her lester 
“Walter must hire a nuree for the poor again!” ' 
gentleman,” she murmured. “He must do| [t was not a love-letter, in the ordinary 
80 this very day!” ‘acceptation of the word there being not a 
“Ah! That reminds me,” exclaimed his single protestation of affection in it, not & 
lordship, as if suddenly recalling » fact that single tender epithet except the occasional 
had nearly slipped his memory. ‘‘I know of “dear Walter,” bot to the young artist is was 
& poor fellow—as broken-down physician—who a revelation of love and tenderness. Tho 
would be very gladof a place as nurse, His anxiety for his health, the desire that he 
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would guard against taking the fever, even the 
enclosed card, were all the proofs of a maiden's 
love for him, and thsy flooded his soul with 
joy and happiness. 

‘I will answer her dear letter,” he mused, 
“‘and then send Parkin to engage this Mr. 
Bowen whom my darling so kindly recom. 
mencs It is really necessary to employ a 
nurse, Parkin having quite enough to do with- 
out taking care of my guest, and I must 
sometimes be relieved !’’ 

He seated bimeeif at hia desk and procesded 
to answer the maiden’s letter, but in a tender, 
impassioned strain, every line breathing his 
idolatry for her, and his gratitude for her 


interest to his health and safety. Every line | 


glowed with a pure and endaring love, but, 
linger as he would over his sweet task, it was 
finished at last. He sealed it and addressed it 


Walter he relied upon Geraldine’s unfortunate 
recommendation of “ Mr. Bowen,” and treated 
him politely, explaining hia fatare duties, and 
informing him that the gentleman was to be 
treated with the utmost care and attention. 

“ You may enter on your office forthwith,” 
he concladed ; ‘‘ my valet will instruct you in 
regard to the medicines, eto,” 

The disguised doctor bowed, ard there was 
@ subtle gleam in his eyes, which he dropped 
his head to conceal. 

“Of course you are not fo have exclusive 
charge of the patient,” resumed the artist, “I 
shall attend upon him, but you will be required 


, to watch at night.” 


The naree looked a little disappointed, but 


| expressed his eatiefaction at the proposed 


under cover to Lady Rosenbary, whom he | 


begged to forward it by private hand to its 


destination, knowing that her ladyship would | 


only be too happy to oblige him in that respeot, 
and be thea summoned his valet. 


“ Parkin, I wish yoa to post this letter ; 
immediately,” he said, ‘ and then proceed to | 
the address of that card, and engage Mr. | 


Bowen aa a nurse for my friend. If possible, 
have him return with you. Engage to pay 
him whatever he demands for his eervices. 

“I wish, sir, you weren't going to have a 


nuree,"’ answered Parkin, taking the letter - 


and card. ‘‘I conld take care of the sick 
gentleman, sir, and norees do intrudes them. 
selves every where so, sir!” 


The artist smiled af this objection, reply- | 


ing,— 
**T shall not leave my friend entirely in the 


hands of the puree, Parkir, but need some one - 


#0 watoh with him, as I require rest, and you 
have your duties to attend to. If the nuree 
intrudes upon you, you can politely inform 
him of the extent of bis duties, you know.” 

The valet looked reassured, and departed on 
hia errand, while hia young macter entered the 
sick-room, and devoted himself to his guest 
with a sort of filial care and gentleness. 

Is was singular how gentle the sick man 
became when Walter's soft hand wae pressed 
upon his hot brow, or when Walter smoothed 
his pillow, or stroked his bair. There seemed 
to be a magnetism in the artist's touch, and 
the invalid would look up gratefnily, mutter- 
ing incoherent thanks and blessings. The 
very sight of that bright, bandsome face, 
surrounded by tawny looks, and eurmounted 
by the jaunty, tasselled cap, had in it some- 
thing soothing and eomforting to the sick 
man's mind, and his gaze followed him about 
with a wistful earnestuess that touched 
Walter. 

“If he could only tell me who he is,” 
thought the artist, as he sponged the burning 
forehead. ‘ How strangely I am interested 
in him. If it did not seem foolish I should 
say that I am already etrongly attached to 
him. How much he must bave enffered! In 
bis ravinge, when he has no control over his 
mind and speech, he still shows ench cultiva- 
tion, such refinement. and alas! such despair, 
as prove his story to be entirely true. I wish 
hie daughter could be aseured of hia safety. 
How much he eeems to love her!” 

Beating himeelt beside the couch he took 
the invalid s hand in hie, and gave himeelf up 
to musings 

They were finally interrupted by the retarn 
of Parkin, who bronght with him Mr. Bowen, 
the proposed nurse 

“This is the nurse, sir!’ said Parkin, 
announcing hia companion. “ I’ve made the 
terms with him, sir. engaging him by the day, 
es the gentleman may be up in a week. sir!” 

The artist arose, and regarded Mr. Bowen, 
feeling an instinctive diatrass of him. 

The nurse wse no other than Dr. More him- 
gel?, but go rhilfally dieguised witha grey wig, 
false grey beard, and a skilfally. darkened and 
stained complexion. that his own brother would 
have bad Gifficolty in recognising him 

Although there was somethiog abont the 
@ivguised doctor that excited the distrust of 





arrangement, and the valet then took him in 
charge to instruct him, while’ Walter re- 
directed his attention to the delirious guest, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Passion when deep is still; the glaring eye, 

That reads its enemy with glance of fire— 

The lip that curls and writhes in bitterness— 

The brow contracted till its wrinkles hide 

The keen fix d orbs that burn and fash below— 

The hand firm clenched and quivering and the 

foot. 

Planted in attitude to spring and dart 

Its vengeance are the language it employs 
—Percival's Poems 


Water remained atthe bedside of his guest 
until a late bour, and then, overcome with 
weariness, prepared to retire, He had dia- 
missed his valet early in the evening, and Par- 
kin was sleeping soundly in the ante-chamber, 
recompensing bimeelf for his enforced wake. 
falness of the previous night and during his 
mester's absence. The new nurse was seated 
near the foot of the bed somewhat in the 
shadow, and Walter at length said to him,— 

* Sbonld there be any change in the con- 
dition of my friend during the night, call me 
atonce, Bowen. It ia possible that he may 
recover his coneciousness, although not very 
probable,” 

‘ Very well, sir,’ anewered the disguised 
doctor! ‘‘ Do you sleep soundly, sir?” 

There wae an eagerness of tone in the last 
question that mast have attracted Walter's 
attention had he not been so unsuspicious, bat 

‘‘T usually awaken easily ; but Iam very 
tired, and shall probably be hard to arouse to- 
night. Still, do not hesitate to awaken me 
should my friend grow either better or worse. 
Take good care of him, and don't fail to give 
him his medicines at the proper tims, as every- 
thing depends upon the doctor’s prescriptions 
being exactly osrried out.” 

Toe nuree protested that he should not fail 
in the daties required of him, and Walter then 
retired to his studio, turned down his gaslight 
to a dim twilight, and flang bimself upon the 
lounge. attired ag he was in dressing: gown, 
cap, and slippers, 

On being left alone, the nurse took Walter's 


late position beside the patient, bat his pre- | 


sence seemed to distress the fogitive, who 
moved restlessly about, and whose gaze wan- 
dered in vain search of the gentle, handsome 
face of the artist. The disguised doctor paid 
no attention to the sick gentleman's uneasi- 


Another half-hour pas¢ed, and then he arose, 
put his watch back in his pocket, glanced at 
the patient, and stole from the room, through 
the studio, and ante room. He paneed a 
moment in the latter apartment to notice the 
depth of the valet’s slumbers, and ther, with 
a look of satisfaction. gained the corridor, and 
paseed down the stairs. 

Here he again paused a moment, and then 
stealthily ondid the door-fastenings, and 
opened the door to the extent of an inoh. 
Torongh this apertare he looked out, and ap- 
peared disappointed at seeing no one. 

At length he heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and nearly closed the door, evi- 
dently thinking the new comer might prove to 
be a policeman, Bat the person, instead of 
passing, ascended the marble steps, giving 
utterance to an evident signal. 

“Oh, it’s your lordship?” whispered the 
dootor, opening the door to admit the new- 
comer, ‘All right, sir!” 

The visitor uttered an expression of satis- 
faction, entered the corridor, and the door was 
closed behind him. 

He was dressed in a light sammer overcoat, 
and wore a cap which shaded his face, yet in 
the newoomer it would not have been difficult 
to recognise the Earl of Montford. 

‘Ts all cafe, doctor?” he asked, nervously. 
‘‘Are you sure I won't be seen? Perhaps, 
after all, I bad better go back. You don’t 
— at all like yourself in that wig, andI 
‘ear——"’ 

“Oh, no, your lordship, Fear nothing. 
The painter is sound asleep, and so is the 
valet. There's no danger of your lordahip 
being discovered, Come right up, my lord!" 

The hall-lemp burned dimly enough, bat 
there was svfficient light for the Earl to see 
hia way, and he followed his guide up the 
stairs, through the ante-room, to the fagitive’s 
bedside. 

“ How strange that you got into your posi- 
tion here so nicely, doctor!” whispered the 
Ear), pausing to lock the door communicating 
with the dreasing room. “I knew you must 
be here, or you would have reported to me as 
arrapged. Does the painter suspect anything 
—that is, does he know the lunabic's 
mania?” 

‘*No, my lord,” replied the doctor. ‘He 
knows nothing of him, but he is greatly in- 
terested in him. He tenda him like a gon. 
And the—the sick man can’t bear to have 
him ont of his sight.” 

The Earl frowned darkly. 

Won't you come and look at him, my 
lord?” arked the doctor, moving towards the 


bed. 

Tne Earl hesitated, and looked as if he 
would more gladly have retreated without doing 
so. He sat down beside the door as if to rest, 





and listened to the low mutterings of the 
invalid. 
sorry I came!” he whispered to 


“I—Iam 
himeelf, “I suppose it was a morbid desire 


‘to see him, and I have not seen him for co 


many years. I couldn't look at him and 
, meet his conscious gsze. I could only look 
upon him as he is now. He cannot 
recognise me. He cannot reproach me. He 


| is delirious, and does not know his own name. 


And yet I wish I hadn't come. I didn’t con- 
| sider enough the chances of detection. What 
| if that artiss were to wake up and find me 


nessa, his hearing being atrained to catch the | here!” 


least sonnd from the adjoining rooms. 

At length, after half-an-hour’s waiting, he 
stole from his seat, stealthily crossed the floor, 
paesed throngh the dressing-room, and peered 
into the studio. 


(To be continued.) 





So careful are the officials of Yeddo, Japan, 


The artist was sleeping as soundly and to prevent theft, that the employ ¢; a1 the Mint 


pescefally asa cbild. 

‘* It's well,” he whispered, stealing back to 
his post. ‘' He's been up so mach lately that 
be won't awaken until morning. He looked 
completely exhansted. The valet, too, will 
sleep well to-night.” 

He emiled grimly, then took out bis watch, 
holding it in bis hand, seeming to couat the 
minutes as they were told. 


| are. at the end of each day, compelled to divest 
themeelves of all clothing, and pass through 
the following ordeal: Their back hair id 
pulled down and examined; they then wash 
their bands and hold them up to view, they 
| drink water and then hallo; and, lastly, they 
enter a yard, and leap over two or three 
haraies on their way; after this shay don 
, other clothing, and are allowed to go bome. 
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THE HEIRESS OF DEEPDENE. 
RBI 
CHAPTER XIX, 
DRIFTING APART. 


Gop¥aeEy—for the firet time since his mar- 
risge—wae late for dinner that night; but 
while apologising for keeping his wife waiting, 
he made no mention of the circumstances 
that had caused him to be behind time. 

Daring the meal he was unuenally silent, 
and 80 preecoupied that he failed to notice 
Madeline's own quiesade, or she faet that she 
only made a pretence of eating, while sending 
her plate away almost untouched. 

As usual, after dinner, she went into the 
drawing-room, leaving bim to hie claret and 
cigars, bat it was after his usual time 
that he joined her; and when he did, he atill 
wore the same abstracted expression as before. 
He seated himeelf in a low srm chair, opposite 


to his wife, whose white fingers were busy . 


amid the fieecy strands of some pink wool that 
she was knitsing into a shawi. 

‘*] went to see your sister to-day,” said 
Madeline at last, breaking a silence that 
threatened to become awkward. 

He started slightly, as if surpri 

‘Indeed! You did nos tell me anything of 
your intention ?"’ 

“No; it was a sndden one," 

‘* And what did Keziah say to you?” 

Madeline put down her work, and looked 
him fally in the face. 

* Something that I would much rather not 
have heard!" 

His brow darkened ominously. 

“ Was she rude, then?" 

“I did not mean It concerned you 

g, with an air 


more than myself.” 

**On!” he exclaimed, laughin 
of uneasiness. * If that is all is does not matter 
so mach. I am proof against her insinuations 
—why, Iam not even carious to know what 
they were!" 

‘And yet I think it my duty to tell you. 
Sbe said you had been aeked to resign your 
membership of your olub, Is that true?’’ 

The frown deepened on Godfrey's brow, but 
he answered without hesitation,— 

*‘ Qaite true!” 

“And the reason she alleged was because 
the circumstances of our marriage had been 
made public,” 

‘* Is isa lie!" exclaimed Godfrey, excitedly. 
‘‘Oar marriage bad nothing whatever to do 
with it; but the story of Chaimers’ death, snd 
the accusation brought? against me, doubtless 
had their effect. Keziah had no business to 
mention the matter to you. Is was my wish 
vhat you should Know no-hbing about it.’’ 

“Ab!” Madeline said, quietly. ‘Is is, 
then, exactly as I thought. Bat why did you 
not tell me?" she added, reproachfally. 
Surely I bad a right to know so much?” 

“I gid not wish you to be grieved, as I 
knew you would be, and, after all, the matter 
will blow over in time.’’ 

Bat though Goofrey spoke thus cheerfully, 
it Was easy enough to see that bie real feelings 
were by no meane equally sanguine. And 
now Madeline understood the meaning of the 
fits of depression that had falien upon him 
several times of late, and also of one or two 
other circumstances that had pozzled her. 

Once, as they were leaving a concert-room, 
Godfrey had come face to face with a lady 
and gentleman, beth of whom he koew, and 
to whom he bowed, and would have spoken, 
had they not passed hastily on, with the 
coldess possibie sign of recognition. Similar 
instances had occurred afterwards, and Made. 
line bad felt at a Joss to accounts for them ; 
but now they were explained, as was also the 
fact of no friends having called to see him 
after his marriage. 

“‘I don’t know about ite blowing over, as 
you say,” she returned, after a silence, and in 
answer to his * As any rate, I think 
you ought to take some steps in the matter.” 


- looked moodily into the fire, then 


** What steps can I take? I am helpless."’ 

‘No, you are not,” she rejoined, quickly. 
“Tf you oan only discover the real murcerer 
of Luke Cualmers you will olear yourself 
from this terrible suspicion,” 

© Yes ‘if!’ Bat think what that ‘if’ 
implies! For my own part, I have litsle hope 
of the key ever being foand to the mystery.” 

Madeline was surprised at his tone, for her 
own natore was singularly energetic, and she 
could not understand anyone quietly bearing 
an imputation of this kind without even 
making an effors to clear himself. 

Godfrey flashed redly under the unconscious 
scorn, that in her eyes, and shifted his 
position ra uneasily. 


tions?” she asked, 


it worth while for him to go on:” 
“You mace s mietake, then!" she ex- 
claimed, quickly, ‘ Bat it is one that can 


and see what he can do?” 
* Becanee I don’s think he oan do anything 
that will help me, No, Madeline; the only 


I think perhaps, it might be ag well for us to 
leave England. What do you say?” 

Madeline was thunderstruck at the proposal, 
which was the very Jast she would have ex- 
pected him tomake, LeaveEngland! Way, 
that would have very mach the appearance of 
running away ! 


her, and she did her utmost to indace him to 
obange it Bat all the arguments, which were 
so powerfal to her, seemed to bave no effect 
upon him, and he qaietly came back to his 
proposal that they should go abroad for a 
time. 


‘Bat it seems such a pity to leave thia 
house, jast after we have taken it, and spent 


she eaid, at last, looking regretfally round on 
the palms and vases, and pretty oriental de- 
corations about her. 

‘Neither the time nor money will have 
been wasted. Weosn keep the house on, and | 
return to it at the end of six or twelve | 
months.” i 

And then Godfrey took up a magazine and 
began reading, as if with the desire of putting 
an end to the convereation, while Madeline 
sat with her hands lying idle on her lap, 
gazing thoughtfally into the fire. 

Not one word did the young man say 


his wife would have died rather than bint at 


was even yet gnawing at her heart, and 

the conviction was borne in upon her of how 
far spart she and Godfrey still were. 

Of late she had fancied ‘‘the touch of 


time when the barriers should be pulled 
away, and heart should speak to heart in 
tender sympathy. 

Toe moment when she saw that strange 
woman leaning on Godfrey's arm had brought 
with is an awakening. How foolish she had 
been to fancy for even & moment that his love 
could be hers! She was hia wife. Yes, bas 
his heart would never turn to her ! 

A deep sigh made Godfrey look up from his 
mayazine. Madeline bastily turned her head 
away, but nor before he had seen the glitter 
of tears in her /ustrous eyes. 

* Ceying, Madeline!” he said, coming over 
to her side, and leaning one hand on her 
phonider. “ What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” was the femininely inconsis- 
tent answer, while she drew away from his 
touch. 

‘“*Toat is not true,” he said, with an 
attempt to speak playfully, though bis eyes 








| were well-nigh as sad as hers. ‘ You are not 


! #0 be go fair!" he said, slowly. 
be repaired. Why not engage him afresh, | made @ great mistake, and I fiad lam wrong 
in thinking it could be remedied. Fate nag 


Indeed, Godfrey's whole attitude amazed { 


80 much time and money on its arrangement !"' | 


regarding his companion of the afternoon, and : 


what she had seen, though the same same sick , 


wedded hands” was drawing them closer , 
together, and dreams had come to her of a | 





, like some women, given to tears on every pou- 
| Bible ocsasion. 


Are yoo unhappy ?”’ 

“Yea!” she exslaimed, yielding to the 
impulse of emotion within ber, and—for the 
moment—recKless of conseqaences, “I am 
Uohappy—very, very unhappy.” 

if she had seen the pain in Godfrey's face 
sie oizht have qaalified her words; but there 
was ® Dlindiog miss of tears shatsing out her 


, Vision, and she dared not look up. 


He was silent for a few minutes, waiting 
until he conld command hie voice, 

* Wil you tell me what makes you unhappy, 
Maceline?"’ 

She shook her head. Tell him that her 
heart was pioing for the love that he could 
never give her! Why, death iteelf would be 


| preferable. 
“Ie Garlick still parsuing hie investiga. | 


Is seemed to her it was a long while before 
Gosfrey epoke again, and, when he did, he had 


‘No. Afser my acquittal, I did not think | moved a listle way farsher off. 


‘Is makes me very miserable to see you sad 
—you, who are so young, and whose life ought 
‘*We hava 


treated us both hardly Madeline!” 
She made uo reply ; and after watching her 


chance for me ia to trust to time, Inayear | for a few minutes he went to his own rocm, 
or two people will have forgotten allabout my , and spend huif the night pacing backwards 
connection with the murder ; and, meanwhile, ; and forwards, vainly trying to solve the prob- 


lem of the future. 

He had fancied she had been happy of late, 
; and had flattered himself that she was grow- 
| ing reconciled to her marzisge; but now all 
, his ola doubis retarned with redoubled force, 
; and from hope the pendulum swany back to 
; blank despair. 
; Look which way he would hia life seemed 
; beses with difficulsies—and difficulties, more- 
| Over, that were not likely to be smoothed 
| aWay. 

Perhaps he had been too much with Made. 
line lately, and she bad grown to feel like a 
prisoner under bia surveillance! Well, atany 

‘ rate, he could remedy that, and, what was 
; more, he resolved to do so. 
Accordingly, he lefts the house the follow- 
| ing morving, and did not come back again 
| until dinuer time; then io the evening, after 
spendiog half an-hour in the diawing room, 
| he retired to his own apsrtments, and was not 
seen until breakfast the next day. 

This programme he carried out religiously 
for the following week or two bat it reqaired 
some efforts to Keepitup He bad nociad to 
go to, no friends upon wnom he ooald drop in. 
For the firat time ne felt the cosuge that had 
taken place in hia position, aud ita morsifica. 
tion was terrible. 

; Ofcourse all the world kasw of the crime of 
which he had been accused, aad all tne world 
thoughs he had only escaped from the clutches 
of the law by the skin of his teeth. 

| Hia marrisge was the great point against 
him inasmuch as is leaked out tows his wife 
would have beeo ® Vuiasable witaoesa for tae 
prosecution if she had been permivted to give 
evidence, 

Even those who believed in the young mau's 
innocence strongly condemned his hasty wed- 
ding, seeing in is only an effort to protect 
| hiaself by she sacrifice of » woman; so God- 

frey found himeelf a very outcast from she 

society that, less than six qioaths ago. had 

flatsered and {ésed him to his hears’s content, 
| If be bad had « happy home to go to—s wife in 

whom he could cunfide, and on whose sya- 

pathy heocoald rely—it might not have deeu so 
: bad; bas, unfortunately, tois was jast where 
the shoe piached the most. Besides, thsre 
was anotoer and darker trouble beniad, from 
the thoaghs of which he tarned away with & 
very sickness of terror. 

Alsogetner life was not showing its bright 
side to Godfrey Vane just then. 





CHAPTER Xx. 
MADZLINE’S FIRST VISITOR. 
Tuar eventful day marked ao era in the 
destiny of Madeline and her husband, for then 
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adeed began that “little rifé within the inte” 
which, widening day by day, mast end in 
silencing hfe's music, 

A cload had coms between them, and each 
knew they were drifting farther and farther 


away from the paradise of dreams, in which | 


both—though unknown to the other—had 
lulied themeelves. 

Godfrey immediately began preparations for 
leaving Eogland, and advized Madeline to buy 
what articles she might reqaire in the way of 


ontfis—ingtroctions she was very reluctant to | 


obey, for ahe had grown to love the littis Qacen 
Anne Villa, where she had come so near hapoi- 
ness, and she had no wish to leave it just as 
if began to represent ‘‘homs”’ to her. 
However, Godfrey was obdaurate. He had 
firmty made up hie mind as to his fature 
couree of action ; and not even hie wife's an- 
treaties woald have had any effect upon him. 
He decided to go firas of all to Paris, and 
arranged to startin less than a fortnight. 


Aboat a week after Madeline’s visi to Misa | 


Byrne, she was retarning one afternoon, 
rather wearily, from a shopping expedision. 

It was not yet four o'clock, bat already the 
early winter dusk had fallen, and the light 
from the lamps atreamed cat ina yeliow glare 
across the marky fog that wonld presently en- 
velop all things in its mantle—iadeed, it had 
made rapid strides ia that direction already, 
for Madeline could not see haif-a-dozsn yards 
before her with any disticctness, and was 


congratalating herself on being so near home. | 


Sne was brought to a sudden pause by the 
sight of a woman etariding jass under a lamp 
clinging, indeed, to the lamp post with bot 
arma, as if she feared falling. 

Her face was one of the prettiest Madeline 
had ever seen—pure Grecian in outline, aad 
framed in masees of rich aubara-hair that 
waved from her brow like the soulptured 
Clysie’s. 

And, indeed, if her features had been carved 
out of marble they could not have been whiter 
or more rigid: 

Madeline immediately sprang to her side, 
and threw one arm roand her waiat, 

No need to tell her the woman was ill—and 


that of iseelf was suffi sient to enlist her sym- | 


pathy. 

‘Lean on me,” she said, gently, ‘I am 
stronger than I look, and I can support you!” 

Tt so happened that she was wearing a 
chi‘elaine Goofrey had given her—half-a- 
dozen silver chains, with various uselosa 
encumbrances at their ends; bat amongst 
them was aemelling- bottle, which had recently 
been filled with some pungent sales, and this 
Madeline held to the woman’s nostrils, 

It had an immediate effest, Her weight 
on the young girl s arm grew less. 


“Thought | was going to faint,” she eaid, | 


in @ very low, eofs voice, * and I could not see 
any shop where [ coald have gone in.” 

* You shall coms into my house, and sit 
down until you feel better!” deslared Made. 
line. ** We are qaite near, and you are not in 
a fis esate to be lefs alone,”’ 

Tne woman made some sort of feeble demur, 
but Madeline essily over-raled it, and a few 


minutes later the two were in the warm firelit | 


drawing-room of the Qaeen Anne Villa, where, 
on a low Moorish sable, afternoon tea was 
already eet. i 

Madeline installed her guest in the lowest 


3nd most comfortable of the easy chairs, and | 


shen proceeded to make the tea—a task she 


alwaya performed hereelf—for which parposee | 


& bright copper ketsle wag singing merrily 
on the fire. 

That she had done an unusual, and, perhaps, 
quixotic action, in thus taking @ stranger out 
of the London streets. and introducing her to 
her own home, did not strike Madeline. 

She wae too young and innocent, too unused 
to the sin and sorrow which teems in the 
great metropolis, to nnderstand that bere the 
good Samaritan contents himeelf with sub- 
soribing to recognised charities, and passes by 
we ee eyes when “his brother has 
need ft’ 


She did not think her visitor was exsotly @ 
lady. An uadeficable ‘something’ in her 
accent gave her this impression, bat it was 
quite enoagh for her that she was a sister 
woman snd in distress, 

* You are verygood to ma,”’ the visitor said, 
with @ litsie quiver in her voice, aa Madeline 
| gave her the tea. “I don’t know why you 

should 6s,”’ 


‘** [ don’t ses munch goodness in what I have | 
invited me!” 


done for you. Sarely no one could do less!” 
Tae other shook herhead. Her experience 
led her to think differently. 
‘* Are you eabject to these attacks?” asked 
Madelins, eeasiag herzelf on the opposite side 


‘Yes, Tais is the second I have had lately. 
I don't anderstand how it is I have them. 
They come oa quite suddenly, a mist seems to 
fall over my eyes, and my brain swims. Jast 
now [ esxazht hold of the lamp-poss, or I 
| shonld have fallen.” 

“Have you not seen a doctor about your 
| health?" qaeried Madeline, sympathetically. 

‘* Yes, I went to one directly after my firat 
attack, bat he conld do nothing forme. He 
said my heart was wrong.” 

‘In that case you have no business to come 
out alone. Way don't you get your mother 
or sister to accompany you in your walks?” 

The girl—for she was little over twenty — 
flashed a rapid glance at her hostess, then 
shook her head very sadly. 

‘* Madam,” she said, “I have neither father 
nor mother, nor sister. I am quite alone in 
the world and—bat for one exception—friend- 
less. Yon are the first woman from whom I 
have heard a kindly word for many montha, 
Jadge, then, how gratefal I feel for your good- 
ness t0 me,” 
| Poor thing!” murmured Madeline, under 

her breath, thinking to herself that she, too, 
might almost eay the same thing. Then, ina 
louder voice, she added. “‘ Where do you live? 
Perhaps I might come and see you some- 
| times——” 
| She did not complete her sentence, for at 
| that minute the door opened, and Godfrey 
oame in. 
| Toe lamps were not lighted, but the deep 
rich glow of the ficelight filled the room, shin- 
ing on the pictures and vases, and oriental 
draperies. and throwing up into strong relief 
the statuesque features of Madeline's protégée, 
who was sitting close to the hearth, and fasing 
the door—Madeline herself being a little in 
the backgroand, but also facing the door. 

When ha first came in, Godfrey did not see 
his wife, for his eyes got no farther than the 
atrange lady, and instead of proceeding to the 
fire, as was his original intention, he stopped 
short in the middie of the room, an expression 
of utter consternation mingling with one of 
recognition in his face, 

; ‘* You!” he exolaimed, and it would behard 
' to say whether sarprice or diapleasure was the 
most marked in his voice, “You!” 

She rose so hastily, and in such evident 
trepidation, that the oup and saucer she was 
' holding fell from her trembling fingers, and 
, lay soattered in fragments at her feet. 

Instead of speaking he looked across at 
Madeline. who was glancing from one to the 
| osher with a strange tightening of the heart. 
; In & moment something that had’ struck her 
| asfamiliar io her gaeat’s figare was explained, 
This waa the same woman with whom God- 
frey had driven away from Westbourne Grove 
on the afternoon of her visit to Keziah 
Byrne! 

‘You know this lady ?" she asked, very 
coldly. and braaking the awkward silence that 
the other had preserved, 

“How ia is I find her here?” returned 
Captain Vane, evading an answer to the 
question. 

In a few brief words Madeline explained, 
and she had scarcely finished speaking before 
Godfrey rang the bell, 

“Go for a cab!” he said, to the servant who 
answered his summons, “and let me know 





direotly it is here,” Then heturned to his wife. 


of the fire, aad speaking with gentle kindaess. | 
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‘*You have done a kiadly action, if an im. 


' pradent one, bat it is one I wontd not advise 


you to repeat. London ia not Despdene, you 
know!" 
A deep crimson glow had saccesded the 


| deadly pallor of the stranger's face, bat it 


seemed to be one of shame more than anger, 
“Ie ie my fault,” she said, brokealy. “I 

had no business to come here, bas I was ill, 

and I did not know it was your wife who 


Godfrey seemed conscious of tae awk ward- 
neas of his position, and to avoid the ne sasaity 
of speaking he lighted one of the lamp: aiand- 


: ing on a low side table, and oconpied nimaelf 


with it antil the servant retarmed to say the 
cab was at the door, 

‘©All right!” he eaid tothe man, who was 
lingering with a faint idea of there: boing 
“something queer the mattor,”’ ag he after. 
wards termed it, ‘* You cosa go.” 

The footman departad, and God!ray want io 
the door and held it open. 

**Come along, Nelly,” he said, rather 
sharply. I will pat you in the csb, and you 
won't ba long before you ars home. Mes. 
Vane will take yoar thanks for granted.” 

Madeline was standing by the maatel-picca, 
when her husband came back—a tall, slight. 
girlish figure, in long black robes, that gave 
her some shadowy resemblancs to 4 nan, Her 
face was white and set, except the los, and 
they quivered pitifally for ali her efforts to 
keep calm, é 

Godfrey oarefally closed the door before he 
joined her, and he made no pretenos of coa- 
oealing hie annoyancs. : 

‘*Lam sorry if I apoke sternly to'you,” he 
said, pulling hard at his fair moustache, ‘I 
was very much upset, ‘and had no time $3 
choose my words,” De i: 

‘© You need not apologise for that,” coldly. 
‘* Your words to me were far ies rade than 
the insinuation they conveyed against—your 
friend 1” 

‘* My friend |’ muttered Godfrey below his 
breath, ‘‘ Why do you think she is my friend? 
Did she tell you her name?"’ 

‘*No, but [ heard yoa call her ‘ Neliy.’”’ 

‘Ah! yes. Sol did, like a fool as lam!” 
he exclaimed, impatiently, staring into the 


| fire ag if seoking for some inspiration thas 


was not quick in coming. 

There was silence for five or ten miautes, 
during which neither hasbaad nor wife looked 
at each other. A sharp pain was gnawing 
fierasly at poor Madeline's heart, and it 
seemed so her she would have given all she 
posezeased to be able to throw herseit down on 


' mcoach, and sob out her shame and misery. 


Bat pride came to her aid, as it had ao often 


| dene before, and no one lookiag at the sweet 


delicate face would ever have guessed the 
force and passion of which it wag she mask. 

%T owe you some -sort of explanation, 
Madeline,” the young man said, as lass, but 
speaking in a constrained tone, and with 
evident effort. ‘1s would be useless to deny 
that I am acquainted with that person, but, 
on the other hand, I should hardly call myself 
her friend, and there are certain ciroum- 
stances that make it hard jor me to enter into 
a history of my acquaintance with her, In 
fact——"’ 

He paused again, and bit his lip. His effors 
at an explanation was a very lame one. 

‘‘ You may spare yourself the pains,” she 
put in, with a disdainfal carl of the lip. ‘OL 
coarse I have no right to your confidence, 
and I don’t wish to assame one. -It. woald be 
fooliech of me to attempt any control of your 
friendships ""—she laid a scornfal emphasis 
on the word that made Godfrey. wince— 
‘* since they are not, and cannot be, of the very 
or ao me! “a EAE. 

C) a at ber fixedly, proud, 
clear tyes returned hia.gsze without flinching. 

** Do you mean that, Madeline?" 

‘Certainly I de.” 

“© Tnere ate few wives who contd says0 
much to their hasbands !'’ bisserly. 

“There are few wives placed in such 
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eS 
exsaptional circumstances as myself, you will 
remember.”’ 

‘You need nos remind me of it. I often 
wish it were in my power to forget it,” he 
said, leaning hia head on his folded arms, 
which were resting on the velvet-covered 
mantel board. 

When he looked up again Madeline was 
gone, and perhaps the sigh that he breathed 
had in it something of relief. 

‘*‘ What will be the end of itall, I: wonder?” 
he muttered to himself, and then he went to 
hig study, and tried to console hiaseif with 
man’s panacea—a cigar! Bat he wae nervous 
and restless, and through the pale blue clowds! 
of smoke, as they wreathed slowly upwards; : 
there looked out two women’s faces—both 
young, both beaatifal, both of whose destinies 
were intertwined with his own. Tie loud 


rat.tat of the postman interrapted hia medi-- 


gations, and he put his cigar down with 
alacrity as the door opened and a servant 
entered. 

“A letter for me, James?” he asked, 
holding out his hand for the expected missive. 
It would probably be @ circalar, but even that 
would be better than nothing, if it tended to 
give » different direction to his thoughts, 

‘No, sir! The letter was for my mistress, 
and her maid has jast taken it upstairs to her. 
I came to sell you, sir, that Mrs. Vane thas a 
bad headache, and will not be down to dinner 
this evening.’’ 

‘‘Oh—all right.” observed Godfrey, in as 
nonchalant a voice as he could assume, 
“Then you can send my dinner up here. I 
don’t care about dining downstairs all by 
myself,” ‘ 

The man bowed and withdrew—to tell the 
other servants that ‘‘him and her have had 
@ row, and won't speak to each other | ’’—and 
¢o speculate on the probabie causes and con- 
sequences of this exciting event ! 





OHAPTER XXI, 
A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD. 


Mavrime's letter was from Mes, Treherne 
—a bright, chatey, gowipy epistie, that was 
eminently churacterietic of its writer. . 

‘* Hog are you getting on?” she said, after 
giving the lass. details oogcarning baby's new 
tooth, and the fact that that socomplished 
infant. had.eciually said ‘‘Da-da,” quite dis- 
tinotly, ‘I ofsen envy you when.I. think of 
the delights of being a bride, and buying fresh 
furnitnra. 

‘*-I tell John. my only consolation,in becom- 
ing.» widow would be the hope ef marrying 
again; and having a new house to furnish ! 
There is bnt one drawback—the shops are so 
fall of such distractingly pretty things nowa- 
daya that it becomes a» matter of some Giffi- 
culty. to ohoose. IT am most auxious to see 
you im your new house, and observe whether 
you comport yourself as a matron with all 
the grace and dignity one expects from you, 
and 80 (‘have persuaded Jack to promise to 
take me up to town for a week or so before 
Christemas, 

“We -shall stay at his old quarters, the 
Langham, Gat T hope to see a good deal of 
you, and we will have some quite too delight- 
fal shopping expedisions together, and no end 
oftan! By the:way, I enclose with this the 
packet youlost just before you left Brackendale. 
It cameto: light quite unexpectedly one day 
when the. drawing-room was haying a 
thorough turn-out, and where do you'think it 
was? Why, in between the seat and the 
baok-of she arm-obair ia which you had been 
Sitting—a place one would never have. thought 
of loeking»in!”’ 

The letter meandered: on, for fiva or six 
pages, muoh -ia, the same style; ard when 
Madeline had come to an-end sha took up the 
énolognre—which the reader will remember 
was given into her handa by Me. Waltera ca 
the day of Godfrey's acquittal. She sat look- 
tng at it for a few:minases before opening it— 


thinking, it mast ba confessed, leas of ita con- 
tents than of her own present unhappiness. 

Then, with a dudden impalae, she pressed the 
envelope to her lips, kissing the writing that 
had been traced by the hand of him whom she 
loved and revered aa her best friend, and 
after wards she broke the geal, 


“My Dear Mavettnz,” it began,— 

‘‘T am writing this in jaatifioation of 
® course which I know quits weil will have 
puzzled and distressed you. 

“I have jast had an interview with Dr. 
Earnshaw, and he tells mo my days are num- 
bered, and that the end may come at any 
moment; therefere it behoves me to ba pre: 
pared for all emergencies, © 

‘“‘ My dear little Madeline, you have been a 
“bright gleam of sanligh’ aoross a life that fate 
) ordained should never be completed by 
the love of wife and children, and the affection 
I-bear you is well-nigh as tender as if I were 
in trath your father. More than that, my 
confidence in your rectitude ia equally great ; 
and it ia for this reason that I am about to 
repose a supreme confidence in you. 

** When you read this I shall be dead, and 

you will have passed from girlhood to woman- 
aood—for it is my desire that you should not 
peruse these lines until you are twenty-one, 
uniess in the interval you should marry ; in 
which case Mr, Walters will have my inatruo- 
tiens to piseethis letter in your hands without 
delay. 
‘*T have alzeady made my will, and consti- 
tuted you Heiress, and I am quite aware 
that this disposal of my property may be 
looked. upon -@s an injustice to my nephew, 
Godfrey Vane, who has always regarded him- 
self, and hag been regarded by other people, 
ag my heir. 

“Bat Godfrey Vane has proved himself 
unworthy to be trusted with the responsibility 
of such estates as mine, and it is for that 
reason I have disinherited him. Nevertheless, 
I bear in mind that he is young, and the 
years may bring with them wisdom as well as 
improvement in other ways, and so I want to 
give him a last chance phrongh your instra- 
mentality. Bait, first of all, i must let you 
know. in what way he has offended.” 

Madeline put down the letter as she reached 
this sentence, and breathed a long quivering 


sigh. 

Strange that Sir Richard Vaue’s message 
should come to her at this crisis of her life! 
Hew little the writer ever thonghé of the link 
that would bind hia nephew and his heiress 
together | 

Some instinot told her that all her fortitade 
would be required to meet the revelation that 
was about to be'made to her; and she even 
laid the loster down once, with a half resolve 
to defer finishing it until to morrow. Batthe 
idea was only momentary. Madeline's sense of 
duty was toc strong for her to give way toa 
merely personal weakness, especially in a 
case like the present, 

‘‘T¢ was some two months before I brought 
you to Deepdene thas I found out my nephew's 
unworthiness,” went on the letter. “‘ He often 
stayed with me at Deepdene when he had 
leave of absence from his regiment ; and more 
than once on these occasions I had seen him 
in the grounds with a daughter of one of the 
under-gardeners—a singularly beautiful girl, 
who, through the kindness of a sister of the 
Vicar’s, had been sent to school, and received 
an education far above her atation. He openly 
confessed his admiration for this girl, who 
finally left the village and ber father’s house 
secretly,one night, and was supposed to bave 
gone to London. The companion of her flight 
was Godfrey Vane !"’ 


Poor Madeline! Tbe letter dropped from 
her nervelees hand, and she stared straight 
before her-with wide, unteeing eyes, full of a 
speechless anguish. But the barniog desire 
to go on s00n overmastered her, and she 
picked up the flimsy bitof paper which was 
to exercise so. powerfal an iaflaezee over her 





destiny. 





‘*By what means I learned thiaI need not 
mention, but I satisfied mysel? beyond donbi 
of its truth, and I made # determination not 
to see Godfrey again—at least, until time 
should have softened the anger and contempt 
I felt for him, If he had married the girl { 
should not have minded half ao much—ané, 
indeed, at first I thought this might have 
been the case; but the poor father—who was 
heartbroken at his daughter's diegrace, and 
who had left Deepdene almost direotly after- 
wards with the intention of tracking her— 
agsared ma that even thia tardy justice hat 
not been done to the unforsanate girl. Bu 
vowed, too, that sometime he weuld aveng= 
his daughter's wrongs; and, as @ matter of 
fact, he one night hid himeelf in Godfrey's 
chamber and tried to stab him, but laokily 
Godfrey was too}quiek for him, and escaped. 

‘“‘T was aware at this time that my mephew 
waa in debt; but when he had the audapity to 
write and remind me of a half promise I hud 
made to satisfy his creditors, I wrote baék an 
angry letter, telling him that I absolutely 
refased to do so, and adding that I did not 
wish to see him at Deepdene until I expresaly 
invited him. 

‘*Bince then I have neither seen nor heard 
anything concerning him, and you will now 
understand the position in which I am placed. 
Since you, Madeline, have besn with me I 
have studied your character with a care and 
exactitude at which you have never guessed ; 
and the conclusion I have come to is that I 
can thoroughly trust you—heart and soul. 
And this being so, J have named you my 
heiress, but I give you the estates in traat for 
Godfrey 

‘*By that I mean, that in five years’ time 
from this date I desire that you will give 
them back to my nephew, reserving for your- 
self an income of one thousand pounds per 


annum, which you will receive from my . 


fanded-property. My object in acting thas is 
twofold. In the first place, Godfrey will be 
compelled after my death to give up his 
expensive tastes, and the luxuries to which he 
has been accustomed, in order to earn his own 
living. This of itself ought to have a good 
effect upon him, and it will, at the same time, 
rid him of the extravagant and fashionable 
acquaintances he has maosged to contract, 
Secondly, in five yeara from now he will have 
attained an age when men are supposed to be 
in their prime; and, having shaken himself 
fres from the follies of youth, wiil be better 
able to appreciate the responsibilities of an 
owner of estates like mine—in a word, adver- 
sity will have taught him wisdom, or at lsass, 
I hope it may have done 80. 

‘I have not mentioned this design of mine 
even to my lawyer, for Iam quite aware that 
he, in common with the majority of people, 
would regard it as foolish and quixotic, and, 
moreover, would condemn the strain put upon 
you. Bat he does nos know the purity and 
honour of your character a3 I do, Madeline, 
and therefore he would not be a competent 
judge of the test to which I have exposed you. 
For myself, I bave considered the matrer long 
and deeply, and I have every confidence in 
the sucoess of my experiment. 

‘* Uatil the five years have expired I must 
enjoin secresy upon you—exsept, indeed, in the 
case of your marriage, and-then it will be your 
duty to inform your intended husband that 
the Deopdene estates. are not absolutely yours. 
For this contingenoy I have provided by im- 
pressing upon Mr Waiters the urgent need of 

lacing thia lester in your hands dizeotly the 
fate of your marriage ie fixed. 

“‘ And now, my, dear child—daughter of my 
lost love—I bid .you farewell. Toe trust I 
have given youis at,once a pledge of my oon- 
fidenceand my affection. ‘' Ricmanp Vans,” 

This wag all—except the date, wich was 
that of the week preceding the Baronet's 
death ; and baving read it, Madeline sas, quiet 
and immovable aga statue, trying to think 
out how much it meant, g 

Bat calm thought was impossible just at 
ficat, for her mind was in # chaos snat well- 
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nigh bewildered her, while it flashed back 
over the chain of events that had culminated 
in the visit af Ellen Chalmers that very day. 
For, of course, itwas Etlen Chalmers, and that 
txplained Godfrey’s consternation at finding 
ber with his wife, 

And she was the daughter of the man who 
had been murdered in Crawley Wood! What 
» horrible complication it sseemed—and yet out 
nf the complication there dawned a still more 
horrible hght, 

Although ber knowledge of the world was 
slight, Madeline’s penetration by no mesns 
matcheo it, and, witk this clue in her hand, 
wuch shat bad formerly been obscure was not 
perteetly comprebensible, Godfrey's desire 
vhat sbe should not be present at his ¢xamin- 
ation before the magistrates, for example! 
The mesning of that was quite plain. He 
bad feared the story of bis relations with Ellen 
would come out, and he was naturally 
~ pg of screening it {rom his wife's know- 
ledge. 

And to think that, even since bis marriage, 
he had been keeping up communication with 
this miserable girl. whose Jove for him had 
been ber ruin! Poor Madeline, thinking of 
the day she had seen them together in the cab, 
broke down entirely; and, hiding her face in 
her hands, gave way to a fit of bitter weeping, 
whose violence well-nigh exhausted hers. 

All the same it did her good, and when she 
recovered from it she wae better able to look 
her situation fally in the face, although, even 
yet, she could not decide on her future course 
of action, One thing, however, was clear— 
namely, that Sir Richard Vane’s command 
should be obeyed to she letter, and the secret 
he had enjoined must be kept, at all hazards, 
no matser what consequences to herself 
might follow. 

Once there came a gleam of light in the 
rarkness. Was it porsible Sir Richard had 
been deceived, or had made a mistake with 
tees: d to his nephew's guilt? 

ine girl hastily snatched up his letter, and 
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read it again. Alas! There was no room for 
doubt—hbe himself must have been convinced 
beyond all possibility of error, or be would not 
have proceeded to such severe measures. 

Besides, even if this were not enough, there 
remained facts of which she herself had been 
an eye. witness— Luke Chalmers’ firet attempt 
on the life of Godfrey, and afterwards the 
sickening sight of his fierce hatred, unslaked 
even while the death film was gathering over 
his eyes. 

All the long evening Madeline remained in 
- chamber, battling with the problem of the 

‘uture. 

Eleven o’slock siruck, and her maid came 
to ask her if she required anything before 
the servants went to bed. 

She answered with an impatient negative, 
and balf.an. hour later complete silence reigned 
over the house—broken some few minutes 
; an midaight by the banging of the front 

oor. 

Godfrey had gone out to the pilJar-box at 
the end of the road to post some lettere. 

Ten minutes later he returned, stopped in 
the ball to take off his coat and hat, and came 
upstairs. 

Madeline heard hia footsteps pass her dcor— 
pause—return. Then he tapped lightly with 
his knuckles against the panels, 

‘* Madeline! ” 

** Well!” reluctantly. 

‘*May I come in for a moment?” 

“ No, no!” she exclaimed, hastily. 

“Then will you come out to me? I want 
to speak to you!” 

Sbe went to the sitting room door, and 
opened it about half.an. inch, 

** What do you want?” 

Goofrey had never heard her speak s0 un- 
graciously, and it was something of a shock to 
him. There was very little light, so he could 
not see her face with any distinctness. 

‘*Oh, nothing much!” he answered, in a 
mortified tone. ‘Only when I was outside I 
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{* you!"’ EXCLAIMED GODFREY, WITH SURPRISE AND DISPLEASURE IN BIS VOICE } 


saw a light in your sitting-room, which told 

me you were not in bed, and I thought I would 

ask you ifi——’ He broke off abruptly, and 

chan his sentence. ‘‘I know how much 

you dielike sitting up late, and bow bad it is 

re 801 was going to advise you to go to 
! » 


“Ts that all? I don’tthink you need have 
taken so much tronble abont such a small 
matter. However, you may set your mind at 
rest, for I am going to bed almost direotly !"” 

She shut the door, and be turned away, 
biting his lip. How proud and cold her voice 
sounded! Would it ever soften to him again, 
he wondered? Alas! for the love that had 
grown up in his heart towards her! How 
much better for him it would be if be could 
root it out, and cast it from his life! But 
this was impossible, 

Slowly had it come; but once there it had 
strengthened with every breath he drew, and 
twined iteelf round each fibre of his being 
= it had become an actual part of him- 
se 

To be near her was a joy! To watch her 
delicate beauty—her dainty ways—to hear 
the gentle music of her voice—even, some- 
times, to touch her garments, 

And all the while she remained cold and 
unapproachable as Diana's very self, 
she bore hia name, and wore on her finger the 
ring that was the symbol of eternal 

What a long time ago it seemed since that 
day in Jone, when Sir Richard's will was 
read, and Godfrey found himeelf disinherited 
in favour of the little white-faced girl, who 
had sat so still in ber trailing black robes, 
while the lawyer's monotonous voice droned 
out ites legal formulas ! 

He little thought then of the chain destiny 
was weaving round bim and her, and how the 
time would come when both shonld rue the 
fate that threw them together ! 


(To b¢ continued.) 
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VICTOR'S FATE. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GrzycomsE is a little town situated in the 
dreary fen country. Strangers are in the babit 
of speaking of it as a village; but thie is an 
indignity strongly resented by its inhabitants, 
who for the most part bave been born and 
bred there. and, in consequence, look upon it 
asa by no means unimportant portion of the 
Queen’s dominions, For eleven monthe, three 
weeks and some odd days in the year it is as 
eleepy and cull as any place need wish to be, 
but for the first week in October it wakes up 
into boisterous, not to say rowdy life, 

Then the appval “fair” is in progress, 
You are confronted on every side by pigs, 
sheep and oxen ; and mixed up with these in a 
confusion that is, to the uninitiated, ‘ worse 
confounded,”” are booths, shooting galleries, 
gingerbread stalls, ‘‘ cheap Jacks,” and cara- 
vans of every sort and descripion. 

All the town turns ont to see them; and on 
this particolar evening of which I write the 
new doctor, who had lately come to Grey- 
combe, was smong the rest of the crowd—a 
tall, handsome, young fellow of not more than 
five-and- twenty, fair-baired and blue-eyed as 
some young Viking. 

His name was Victor Bethell. and although 
he had only been settled in Greycombe for 
twelve months or 80, be was already acoredited 
with a good deal of talent, and bad made a 
very fair practice for himeelf in the place. 

“ Hallos, doctor, come to see the shows?” 
exclaimed a fat, jolly-looking farmer, accost.- 
ing the young man from bebind. ‘ Better than 
usual they be thia year— well worth having a 
peep at!” 

“Are they?” queried the young man, 





smiling, ‘I suppose I must fcllow where the / 


rest of you lead. Which of the ‘shows’ do 
you recommend ?” 

“Well,” answered the farmer, soratchin 
his head in some embarracement, as if ami 
soch @ group of attractions it was rather 
difficult to make a selection, ‘ They be all 
good. There's the Fat Lady, and the Pig-faced 
Lady, and the Spotted Boy; but perhaps you 
would rather see a conjuring fellow over there 
who eats fire, and spins balls. and makes a 
arch over his head with cards, and swallers 
canary birds. cage and all! Never seed such a 
wonderfol man in my life before!” 

* All right I'll go, and bave a look at him,” 
responded Betbell; and accordingly he made 
his way to a booth, over the door of which 
was inscribed in large letters—'‘ England’s 
Home of Mystery!” 

Inside, he found a throng of open-monthed 
rustics, all crowding round & man, who, on a 
slightly raised platform. was going through 
the tricks of his trade, He was a small, dark, 
wiry man, with sinister black eyes, whose 
glances flashed round with lightning-like 
swiftness, and whose tongue seemed dowered 
with the same rapidity. j 

Victor watched him for a few seconds 
from the edge of the crowd—for there was no 
getting near him—and then sauntered slowly 
into apn inner epolosure, shut off from the 
larger ones by dark curtains, and labelled, 
‘The Witches’ Cave. Let those who would 
read the future enter.” 

There was nothing very alarming in the 
interior. It was simply a small tent, bung 
round with curtains, and having at one end, a 
mirror wreathed about with branches of ever- 
greens that partially concealed its surface. On 
one side of it stocd a woman, apparently of 
middle age, draped from head to foot in a 
long garment, embroidered all over with 
mystical devices, and having some sort of 
tinsel crown on her head, and a long wand, 
orercent-tipped, in her hand. 


She seemed slightly surprised wher she saw ! 





her visitor, but recovered herself almost im- 
mediately, and said,— 

“What would you that the Prophetess 
should unfold to you?” 

Bethell looked a little discomposed, for he 
was not prepared for the question. 

“Tell me anything—what you like,” he re- 
sponded, with a slight ——_ 

“Then yeu shall eee her to whom your 
troth shall be plighted,” said the Witch, 
shrewdly judging from hia youthfal appear- 
anee that he was unmarried. 

He nodded assent, and then noticed for the 
first time that a small triped stood in front of 
the mirror, bearing a brass chafing dish, into 
which the woman shook some powder. On 
this she poured a colourless liquid from & 
emall phial that she took from her. bosom, 
snd directly afterwards a blue flame sprang 
up, diffasing a silvery mist through the apart- 
ment, and scattering at the same time & 
pungent, but not unpleasant edonr. 

Victor watched the proceedings with atten- 
tion, for the eound of her voice had been 
enough to tell him that his com on was 
by no means on a level with the ordinary 
conjorer’s assistant, and there was a well- 
preserved air of myatery about ber move- 
ments that was calculated to impress sven an 
educated observer. 

“Look!"’ she exolaimed, me neggers 
pointing with one hand into the mirror, while 
a shower of silvery music, coming spparently 
from a distance, and only just audible, broke 
forth as she@poke. 

He fixed his eyes on the mirror, which was 

tially obecured by the floating vapours 
rom the chafing dish, Slowly they rolled 
away; and then, between the overhanging 
boughs of the firs and other evergreens sur- 
rounding it, he saw a girl—very young, very 
beautifal, and wrapped round in some dia- 
phanous white garment, out of which her face 
rose like a delicately-tinted flower. 

He saw her quite distinotly—each line, each 
feature, even the soft golden ringlets of her 
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hair, and yet she seemed at a great distance 
from him, and even as be looked grew vaguer 
and vaguer, until she finally faded into the 
mist that again obscured the surface of the 
mirror, 

The woman was watching him intently. 
As he turned round she smiled coldly,— 

** Are you satisfied?” she asked. 

** The illusion is a clever one,” he returned, 
looking abont the tent with a view of dis- 
covering how it was effected, 

Sbe seemed to divine his motive, for she 
said with some scorn,— ° . 

“Tf it be an illusion, it is one whose origin 
you will never find out.” 

And in good trath Victor confessed himeelf 
at fauls, for, as far as he could see, there was 
no arrangements in the tent by means of 
which the girl's figure could have been pro- 
jeoted into the mirror. 

He went out thoughtful and preocoupied. 
The girl's face haunted him strangely. Lovely 
aS it was, it wae not its beanty so much as its 
deep sadness that impressed him; but, as a 
matter of fact, he could not rid himeelf of the 
remembrance, although he called himself a 
* fool" for giving even a second thought to 
the matter. 

Bans the desire for sight-seeing had deserted 
him,and he made his way as qui as he 
could through the noisy crowd until he came 
to a small house at one end of the market- 
plage. where the curate had lodgings. 

be curate was a young man of his own 
age, who had been at college with him, and 
the two were great friends. They were both 
of a somewhat scientific tarn of mind, given 
to arguing even when.they agreed with each 
other, and forgetting the flight of time in the 
interest of their discussions. To-night it was 
afier twelve o'clock when they separated, and 
quietude ouce more reigned supreme over 
Greycombe. 

The Greycombites had a wh6lesome respect 
for the maxim of “early to bed, early to 


rige,”’ and even on occasions of wild digsipa- | 


tion like the Fair they contrived to finish 
their orgies before midnight; consequently, as 
Victor threaded his steps through she various 
catavans he did not meet a single; oreatare— 
save, indeed, one snarling dog, who manifested 
&@ somewhat too eager affection for his calves, 
and received a kick in return, 

he young man’s bonse was,about half-a- 
mile distant from the market-place, and at 
the exsreme end of the village—not.a very 
good site for a doctor's residence; but the 
jorry-builder bad not yest made his appear- 
ance in Greycombe, and houses were scarce. 
Péople manifested no inolination to quit the 
homes in which they and their parents had 
been born, consequently a new-comer had to 
put op wish whas he could get. 

Victor walked slowly, for it was a lovely 
night, with just the faintest touch of frost in 
the air, and lighted up by a million sparkles 
of diumond radiance from the stars above, 

Oocs, when quite near his own home, the 
young man fancied he heard something on 
the other side of the low odes, and he stood 
for a minute under the shadow of a tree to 
loak over and. see what is wae. 

Jost then he became aware of another 
presence advancing slong the road, and he 
remuined quite still waiting until is had 
passed. Ts was the figore of a woman—a 
young woman, he decided, from the quick, 
light footstap—who waa wrapped in a dark 
cloak, the hood of which waa, drawn over her 
head, 80 as. to conceal her features. 

When she was opposite to him she caught 
sighs of the end of his cigar, which glowed 
redly in she darksess, and it seamed to startle 
her, for she came to a audden pause, and 
turned her face round, so that he saw is fully. 
A moments. later, and she had passed swiftly 
on, while Bethell stepped ont imto the road 
again, conscions of a strange thrill of half 
superatinions surprise, Far the face revealed 
to him in that momentary glance was none 
other than the.one,he bad seen. in the magico 
mirror earlier in the evening ! 





{ 
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If he had been given to delusions he might 
have fancied himself under the inflaence of 
one now. Bat this was not the case, 
olearer-headed man did not exist, and the 
only conclusion he could come to was that 
this self-same girl had posed as the original 
of the supposed phantom in the conjurer’s 
tent, 

Bat what was she doing here, alone, and at 
this time of night? 

Bethell told himself it was no business of 
his ; bat, all the same, he made up his mind 
to follow her, and find out her destination. 

In order to do this without being observed 
he vaulted lightly over the low hedge, on the 
other side of which was a narrow footpath. 

His own house was on the opposite side of 
the way, and he had soon paased it, keeping 
the girl in view by looking over the top of the 
hedge now and again. 

At length she paused in front of some high 
iron gates, and after glancing oautiously 
aroused as if to assure herself there was no 
one in sight, she emtered the cometery—for 
such it was—by a smaller gate at the side of 
the others, which was always kept unlocked. 

Victor was more aud more puzzled, This 
quiet graveyard seemed a strange for a 
young girl to seek after mi * on an 
Moreover, she not enter 
it hesitatingly, but with the firm, assured 
mien of someone who has a definite object in 
view, 

If he had followed direotly in her footsteps 
it is more than probatle that she would have 
seen him, so he weatome little farsher up the 
road to another leading into the ceme- 
tery. The fact t this was locked offered 
no impediment, for Victor-was as light and 
agile as panther, and swung himeeif over with 
perfect ease, 

Then same the task of finding the girl, and 
it was @ difficult one, for in this uncertain 
light the crossés and head-stones cast strange 
shadowa on the flat green mounds, beneath 
which the “quietdead" were sleeping. Besides, 


, there .were several trees—for the most part 





weeping willows—and these obstructed his 


view, 

Presently, however, he emerged into'a small 
open space, which was ag yet inneocent of 
tombatoues, and here he was confronted’ by & 
sight that would live in his: memory till the 
day of hia death. 

In she middle of this green space stood the 
young girl, her figure and face both clearly 


; Visible in the starlight. Bhe had thrown off 


her cloak, which lay in a beap on tha ground, 
and he could eee that she wore a.shabby grey 
dress, made with the utmost sinplictin. while 
her uncovered hair lay over her shoulders in a 
tangled mass of golden waves. 

Both her arms were stretched ont at fall 
length, and in her handa she held something 
that glittered like steel] in the starlight. 

Tt was a pistol ! 

The moment this conviction flashed with 
horrified certainty on Victor’s mind he knew 
what she intended. She had come here with 
the object of taking her own life! 

“Ssop!" he eried, his voice sounding 
strange and unnatural in its tensity of fear. 
“For the love of Heaven, stop!” 

Batthe warning came'too late. The report 
of the pistol rang out clear and distinct on 
the midnight air, and a second later the girl 
lay prone on her face on the green award. 


— 


OHAPTER II. 


To say that Vietor Bothell was horrified ia 
to. say. little, but professional feelings almost 
instantly overcame emotional ones, and he 
hurried forward, and raised the unfortunate 
gizl in his arms, while he tried to discover 
whether the hear? atill beat. 

Yes—taintly, it is srae, but still anffisiently 
to .canvinee him that life was not extino}, 
althongh consciousness had departed. The 
blood was flowing cepiously from a wound 
above the left breast. 





A en 

The girl had aimed at her heart, but either 
from inexperience in the handling of firearms, 
or from fright when Victor's warning ory fell 
on her ears, had aimed too high. 

Not for one miaute did the young man 
hesitate as to his plan of action. His own 
house was the only one at hand, and he 
instantly desided to take her to it. 

The wound, though not dangerous in itself, 
would yet prove dangerous if it were neglected, 
for the girl would bleed to death unlegs 
remedies were quickly applied. 

Bhe was very light—a mere feather. weight 
to our muscular young dootor, and in less 
than ten minutes she was lying on the couch 
in his surgery, while he was exerting all his 
skill to staunch the flow of blood. He had 
let himself in with his latchkey, and his 
housekeeper was still sleeping the sleep of 
the just. 

At last success crowned his efforts, and 
soon afterwards the girl opened her large 
eyes, and, breathing a deep sigh, looked 
round rather bewilderedly. 

She saw a small, but not uncomfortable 
room, two sides of which were lined with 
shelves containing drugs of various kinds, 
while the third held books, and sundry .grue- 
some ga poof = gps of wine. 
bright fire was grate, a copper 
kettle stood on the*hob, singing and steaming 
merrily ; and an arm ohair, drawn close up to 
the hearth, was at the present moment 
eccupied by a largetabby cat, whowas purring 
@ gentle accompani the kettle. 

hen her eyes had taken.in these objects, 
they fell on the fair sanbarat face of the 
doctor himself, who was watching her with 
quiet in’ as- she encountered his 
the git? ‘blushed violently, and put up 

cor two hands to hide her burning cheeks, 

The sighs‘of him had bronght back every- 
thing to her memory—for he had been right 
in supposing she saw him the minate before 
she pulled the fatal trigger. : 

‘*Don’é distress youraelf,” he said, with a 
quiet friendliness that anyone might have 
felt to be reassuring. ‘You are in safety 
here, but you must not,.give way to agitation, 
or all my work’ will be in vain, and your 
wound will break ous bleeding again.” 

Her eyes gleamed strangely. She half raised 
herself on her elbow in her eagernesa. 

*t And then should I die?” she asked, in a 
trembling whisper. 

He did not reply quite immediately, but 
knelt at her side, and took her hand in‘his 
with a gentle kindness that a brother might 
have shown her. She was very young—a 
mere child in years, though the pain and 
weariness a her face — oe > ~ 
periences been man y yeas 
for her had taken possession of him—pity for 
her youth, her loveliness, her evident misery 
—somewhat the same kind of feeling av he 
might have experienced if a little bird, with 
a broken wing, had taken shelter in his 


bosom. 
“Why should you wish to die?” he: said, 
gravely. ‘'Life should be sweet to one’ as 


oung as you.” 

“Sweet!” Sha. echoed the word with a 
contemptuous wonder shat was almost pas- 
sionate. Then sheishook her head. “Ah!” 
she said, ina different tone, “you do ‘not 
know. ” 


Again he was silent, debating within him- 
self as to his best course of:action. Ought he 
not to:lose no time im acquainting her friends 
with her whereabouta ?”’ 

‘* You remember all that:has happened this 
evening?” he asked, presently. ‘ 

*' Yes—all, all! Lewaw you on the rond:jast 
before I reached the cemetery, and then: after- 
wards, jaat aa I held tha:pistol-betore me. If 
it had not been for you,’ she: added, bitterly, 
‘* my-aim would! have:been truer.”’ 

There was no.gratitade for hishaving saved 
her .life—only an infinite, regret that: her 


mad act had not resulted as she intended)it 
should, 
“ Howold are you?” he asked, abruptly. 
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“\ Eighteon— jast cighteon,” was the indiffe- ; happened that made it neceseary for m 


yen’, ape wei. 

“ And why do you wish to. have the guilt of 
gelf-mourder om your soul?” he went on, 
gternly. 

She shrank back agsif he had deals her a 
blow. 

‘Self murder !” she repeated in a low tone, 
more to herself than to him, “I never 
shoughs of it in that light.” : 
*,Then she turned to him awiftly, clasping her 
hands together in uncontrollable eagerness, 

‘Don t you think Heaven would have for- 
civen me, if—if I had done it?” 

He shook his head. 

“I donot know! How can I answer such a 
question? Lonly know that it is most pitifal 
to 866 & young crestare like you cuerishing 
gach impious intentions."’ 

Her head drooped penitently, and it was 
some minutes before she spoke again. 

‘‘ Yoo look good, and kind, and true,"’ she 
said, @% length, gazing very. wistfally.into his 
face,. ‘* Perhaps, if you. had spoken these 
wvords'to me before, I .migh+ not—and yet—I 
don’s kauow! I was so very, very miserable.” 

Victor noticed that she did not—as most 
girls would have done—burst into tears as she 
eaid these words ; indeed, her whole manner, 
though agitated, indicated a wonderfal 
amount of self-control. He began to think 
that she must have some powerfal motive for 
her terrible resolve, 

‘' Listen to-me,"’ he said, in his low, sooth- 
ing tones, ‘I don’s know anything about 
you, or what the misery may be of which you 
speak; bas I believe you are miserable, and I 
offer you my help, and my friendship, and my 
assistance. Try and look upon me as your 
elder brosher, and.confide in me, if you think 
it will be;in my power. to help.you.”’ - 

It was,observable that she did not at once 
aceépt his offez, either did .she rush into 
protestations of, gratitude. She looked at 
him fox, tally -three. minutes, gravely, sted- 
fastly, as if. her girlish wisdom . were 
ondeavouriag, to probe his honesty to its very 
a 


deptha. 

Apparently she was finally satisfied with the 
regals of der examination, for she said, 
slowly,— 

“ Yes, I will trast you, not becanse I think 
you can help me, but because I see you wish 
to be kind, and I owe you confidence in 
exchange. I liked your face when I saw you 
in the sent thia evening——”’ 

‘‘Then it was you who were reflected in the 
mirror?’’ he exclaimed, rather eagerly. 

7 course is was. Did you not recognise 
me ” 

‘And the woman in the long gown, with 
the silver embroideries—who is she?” 

“My mother!"’ Ah! the bitterness with 
whieh these.words were spoken! ‘The man 
in the outer tent, who now oalla himesif 
Professor Devigue, is my father. Bat 
Devigne is not his real name ; he has only 
assumed it since he came to England. Uazail 
& year ago I wacin a convent at Lille, where 
i had-been placed when I was about three 
yeare old. In the interval I never saw my 
mother, and seldom heard from her, so that is 
perheps-one reason why I have found it so 
difficals to give her the affection thas I owe 
her. When I was seventeen she fetched me 
away from the convent, and took me to 
Brussela where she was living, and then '’—a 
hot glow of ehame came on the girl's cheek— 
“I found that she and my father were keep- 
ing what was in reality a gambling-houce.”’ 

She stopped a minute, and covered her face 
with her hands, then went on,— 

“ T ownnot bear to speak of the life I led in 
Brusgele, It was such # horrible change from 
thepeace and ha 38 of the dear old con- 
Vent shat as first I thought it would drive me 
mad. For sometime I absolately refased to 
&ppear in she salons where play went on ; but, 
evenagaily, my mosher foreed me to do co, and 
T hadto sake my place bahind the tray, and 
pour cus coffee for her gneste—as she termed 
them. ‘Dnen-—-then one evening something 





y 
| parents to leave Brussela'’—here she broke 


dowa altogether, and trembled ao violently 
that Victor grew frightened. 

‘*Don’s distreas yourself by going into 
details,’’ he said, kindly. ‘I can understand 
how revolting such an existence would be. 
When did yoa leave Brussels?" 

*' Not quite two months ago. I believe my 
parents were in debt, and came away with 
very little ready-money, so we had to get along 
as best we could. I think my father was once 
@ professional conjurer, so he took to it again, 
and we have been making our way through 
the country, by giving the entertainments you 
saw this evening. Oh! the life bas been horri- 
ble !—and it seemed to me that death was my 
only way of escaping from it, Yesterday 
afsernoon as we came into Greycombe, 
we passed the cemetery, and it looked so calm 
and peaceful in the afternoon sunshine that 
I longed to lie down, and b2 at rest with those 
other happy psople, whose burdens had been 
taken from them. To-night, when all was 
quiet, I slipped out of the tent, taking my 
mother’s revolver with ms. Do you think it 
was verv wicked of me?” 

She adked the question with such a wistfal 
pathos that Victor was conscious of a lam 
rising in his threat. Yes. ne did think it wicked, 
bus be could not find it in his hears to say go, 
Besides, he fully understood the agony the 
girl must haveendured before such a desperate 
alternative presented itself. That she had 
spoken the truth he fally believed—and, 
indeed, her story was. confirmed by what he 
himself had seen of the man and. woman in 
the conjuring tent, as well as by her own 
innocence of expression. 

Bat he was puzzled as to his next step, and 
he began pacing the narrow limits of the 
surgery in very evident. perplexity, 

The girl watohed.him the while, her: thin 
fingers interlacing the one. in. the other with 
nervous excitement, Instinotively she knew 
the question he, was debating with himself. 

“It you betray me to my mother you will 
be orueller than death itself!" she exclaimed 
at last, in a low vehement tone. ‘‘I tell you I 
cannot continue to endare the life we have 
been leading. I donot mind ita hardships— 
they are nothing ; but my self-respect is break- 
ing down under it. Everything that was good 
in me is growing bad, and bivter and sordid, 
If I stay with them I shail end by being like 
them!” 

Her words decided him. He turned round 
and took her hand once more. 

‘‘I will not give you up to them let the 
consequences be what they will! I don’t 
know whether I am doing a wise we I 
am sure I am doing an illegal one ; but, illegal 
or not, you shall stay bere until the search for 
you is over, and then we will talk over the 
fatuare, Now I must go up and wake my 
housekeeper, and confide you to her care; but 
firat of all, sellme your name!" 

‘'T was always called Angela at the con- 
vent,” ahe returned, ‘‘ Augela Leolerg |" 

** We will shorten the last name. In fature 
you shall ease be Angela Clare!’ 

The housekeeper came down, very much 
astonished at the necessity that called for hor 
presence. 

She was a kindly, homely body, somewhat 
over middle-age—the widow of a farmer who 
had seen ‘ besser days;'’ and, luckily for the 
young girl, she took an instant fancy to the 
poor waif whom chance—or, shall we say, 
Providence ?—had thrown into her arma. 

‘* Look after her!” she said, in answer to 
Betheli’s semewhatembarragsed request—for 
he was uncertain how she would regand the 
incident—*' of coarse, I'll look afser her, jast 
ae if she were adaughter of my own. And let 
her ~mother try to get ber away if she 
dares ! hd 


CHAPTER IIL 


A wank later,.and -Greyoombe had setiled 
down 40. its normal condition of drowsy 





quietude. The tents and caravans had van- 
ished, the beating of drums and the — 
of pips3 was no longer heard, and you coul 
have fired & gun in the market-place with very 
little risk of its finding a target other than 
the church walls. 

As everything tiat everybody did speedily 
became public property, it was soon known 
that Mrs. Treddowes, Dr. Bethell's house- 
keeper, had a niece staying with her—an 
invalid niece—who had been brought to Grey- 
combe for the purpose of being under ‘the 
doctor's professiona! care, 

Noone had seen her yet, but this fact was 
due to her delicate health, which did not per- 
mit her to leave the house, 

The last part of this report was true, for 
Angela’s wound had proved more serious than 
Victor anticipated, ‘and it took all his skill to 
prevent inflammation from setting in, especi- 
ally as, for the first few days, the girl was in a 
wretched state of apprehension lest her where- 
abouts should be discovered. 

By degrees, however, her fears abated, and 
at the end of a fortnight she was sitting 
downstairs with the housekeeper, a delicate 
colourin her cheeks, and her eyes looking: less 
wild and haggard than they had done since 
her arrival. ’ 

Nothing could have been kinder than Mra, 
Treddowes proved herself, In point of fact, 
both her maternal and romantio instinots were 
aroused by the girl's loveliness, her gentle 
disposition, and her utter friendlessness. 

* You must not thiok of sending her away 
yet!” she said to Victor. “Even now ohe is 
by no means strong, and her nerves seem 
strung to their very highest tension. It would 
not be eafe for her to run the slightest risk.” 

With this Bethell entirely agreed, avd he 
was willing enough to let the question of 
Angela's departure remein in abeyance. 

Tae housekeeper had been quite right in 
enying the girl’s nerves were highly ret 

ictor sometimes fancied she had something 
on her mind more than she had revealed in 
her semi.confession ; but he osrefally refrained 
from hinting at this, for his object now was to 
make her forget, as much as possible, the 
sorrows of her past. 

As the days went on he saw more and more 
of her, and he was bound to confess that her 
presence made a great difference to the house, 
The mere sight of her in her black dress—one 
that Mrs, Treddowes had manufactured —with 
her deep violet eyes, and her soft wings of 
golden hair, was in itself delightful; and by- 
and-by her youth reasserted itself in apite of 
everything, and her laugh rang ont as sweet 
and gay as a bird's soug in spring-time. 

She was like a living sunbeam, turning 
everything she touched to gold. At night, 
when Victor came home from his rounds, she 
would be waiting in the hall to open the door 
for him, ready to help him off with hia coat, 
to fetch his slippers, and to perform & bun- 
dred little acts of gracefal kindneas that poor 
Mrs. Treddowes had never thonght of, 

Then in the evenings he taught her chess, 
and she proved herself so qnick and intelligent 
in learning that it was soon & question which 
of the two could play the better ! 

No wonder that Angela began to fill the 
young doctor's thoughts, to the exclusion of 
patients, prudence, and everything else ! 

Victor Bethell was a clever man, and some 
people called him bard-headed, but he was no 
more proof against the arrows of the blind 
god than the rest of his sex, and before six 
waeks had passed away he was head over eara 
in love with the girl whom fate had thrown so 
strangely across his path. 

Is was one cold, damp night in the middle of 
November that the knowledge first came to 
him. He was ont late, attending a patient 
who was seriously ill, and when he came 
home, and let himself in with his lasch-key, 
the clook in the hall struck eleven. 

The house was very qaict. It happened 
that Mrs. Treddowes bad a very bad, head- 
ache and had gone to bed, leaving Angela to 
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sit up, and give the doctor his supper when he | 
came in. 

Bat Angela, who had not expected him back 
quite so soon, had succumbed to the inflaences 
of the fire before which she was sitting, and 
had fallen asleep in the arm-cbair, watched 
over by Victor’s big retriever, who had already 
constituted himeelf the girl's protector. 

So soundly asleep was she that she did not 
even wake when the young man stood at her 
side, looking down at the lovely flushed face, 
with its tangled curls, Her long dark lashes 
lay on her cheek, and Victor noticed that a 
few teardrops still lingered on them, as if she | 
had been weeping in her sleep, 

Her right hand clasped something at her . 
throat. Victor bent down to cee what it was. | 

Nothing more important than a small silver | 
locket—valueless, so far as intrinsic worth | 
went—which was fastened. round her neck by 
a thin steel chain. On one side of it was a 
monogram ; the other was of glass, and held a 
portrait. 

Bat whose portrait? A sudden chill fell on 
the doctor's heart. For the first time the idea | 
flashed across his mind that Angela had a 
lover; and he turned away, tugging rather j 
fiercely at his moustache, for the notion was 
== from being a pleasant one. 

® burning curiosity overpowered him, 

and he determined to see whose picture it was 
—exousing bimeelf for an action that was not 
altogether honourable by the reminder that | 

he now stood somewhat in the position of 
dian to Angela, and it was therefore hia ' 
uty to find ont the identity of a poseible 





f 


lover. 
Vi tly he unolasped the small pink | 
fin aro, oad then Ba started back with » bait | 
i exclamation, for the portrait was’ 
nothing more nor less than a miniature draw- ' 
ing of himeelf, skilfally enough ¢xeouted in | 


At the same moment Angela awoke, starting ' 
up in affright, ber eyes wide and wild, her 
breast heaving, every limb trembling with 
excitement. 

‘© What is the matter?’ asked Victor, as in 
an uncontrollable access of terror she threw j 
herself into his arms, sobbing convulsively. 
“There, there—Angela! Calm yourself, ' 
darling, and tell me what has alarmed you?” | 

For a few seconds she did not speak, but 
continued to draw deep, sobbing, breaths that — 
told how great was the emotion under which | 
she was labouring. Gradually however, she . 
recovered herself; and then she drew herself ‘ 
away, blushing shamefacedly, as if, for the ! 
first time, she remembered she was in his 
arms. 

“I was dreaming,” she said, “I had a 
horrible vision of something that happened at | 
Brussele, and it seemed so real that for the 
moment I could not believe it was only a 
dream.” 

Bat she did not say what the dream was, 
and Victor failed to notice the om izsion, for his 
heart was beating more rapidly than it had 
ever beaten in his life before. Whether it 
wan the sight of his own portrait, treasured 
up in secret, as it evidently had been, or 
whether the moment, when she lay against 
his .breast in all the abandonment of her 
terror, had brought with it its own revelation, 
cannot be said; but it is certain that the 
seoret of his heart was shown to him, and 
= ~ that, for the firet time in his life, he 
oved. 

“* Angela!” he said, uttering her name in a 
low, intense tone, different to any she had ever 
heard him speak in. 

The colour mounted higher and higher to 
her cheeks, but ehe drew slightly backward, 
trembling almost as much as she had trembled 
a few minutes ago—but, ah! under what 
different emotions ! 

Very tenderly he drew her towards him, 
and, in spite of her struggles, held her firm, 
while he told her how she had grown into his 
heart, until life, without her, would be a 
blank too dreary to coutemplate. 





“Answer me, Angela!” he exclaimed, 


holding her sweet, flower face a little way 
from him in order to eee it the better. *‘' Do 
you care for me, and trust me enough to give 
your life into my keeping?" 

She spoke no word, but she raised her 
lovely eyes to his, full of a love too deep to 
find expression in words, and that glance was 
answer ev ficiert for Victor Bethell. 


Mrs. Treddowes wae by no means so much 
surprised when Dr. Bethel] told her of his 
engegement, as that gentleman thought she 
onght to have been—indeed, she langhed in an 
extremely knowing manner, and nodded her 
head, sagely, ae much as to say, “ Why, I 
knew all about it ages ago!" 

“Of course, I thought it would come to 
this,” she observed aloud, looking openly 
delighted—for she revelled in the idea of a 
wedding, and, moreover, a son of hers was 
coming over from America to settle in the old 
country before long, and keeping his houre 
would be even better than keeping Dr. 
Bethell’s ! 

“If I might offer on opinion on the subject, 


; IL should say that the sooner you get married 


the better, for then Angela would have a legal 
SS ee eee save her from 

© mother, supposing her mother finds out 
her wheresbouts, and tries to claim her.” 

In this Victor ent agreed. Indeed, the 
whole circumstances of the case rendered it 
desirable that the marriage should take place 
with ae little delay as possible; and, for his 
own part, he was most avxious to make 
Angela his wife, and thus be in a position to 


| defy her enemies. 


e@ was an orphan, and, therefore had no 
relations to consult in the matter, his only 
brother being out of England ; 20 after asking 
— if she could make all her preparations 
—they were few am poe ohild !—in six 
days, he arranged that wedding should 
take place in a week’s time. 

Angela acquiesced without remark, but he 
noticed that she had suddenly grown very 

viet and grave, and seemed to have lost all 

e gaiety that had lately distinguished her. 

Victor supposed thie was not unnataral, 
under the circumstances ; but he was a little 
puzzled, nevertheless, when, as the days went 
on, her epirits consistently declined, and more 
than once he surprised her with traces of 
tears on her face. 

“Sorely you are not regretting your 
bargain ?” be said to her ore afternoon, half 
in joke, half in earnest. “ Yon have not die- 
covered that you have made a mietake in 
accepting me for your husband ?” 

*] don't know—I am not sure,” she 
returned, in a very low tone. ‘'I bave been 
thinking over many things lately, and—and I 
fear I have no right to let you marry me.” 

‘ No right! Nonsense! You don’t know 
what you are talking of. Berides,” he said, 
fondly, as he drew her nearer to him, “ I have 
your promice ; and a promise, you know, isa 
sacred thing !,” 

Sbe lifted her head eagerly, and drew a 
quick, excited breath. 

‘* Bat there are circumetances under which 
one is jastified in breaking a promise ;” she 
said, more as a question than a remark, 

He shook his head. 

“Ido not agree with you. A promise isa 
promise, and it ought to be kept, Jet the con- 
sequences be what they may. For my part, I 
never broke a promise in my life, and I hope 
I never shall ! ” 

She was gazing at him very intently, and, to 
jadge from her expression, one might have 
said a struggle was taking place within her. 

Presently she said, — 

“I have been debating within myself 
whether I onght not to break a vow I made to 
my mother before we came to England, “It 
seems unjust to you not fo do it, and: yet—I 
pledged my most solemn word to keep her 
secret !” 

“Then be true to your pledge!” Victor re- 
turned, almost sternly, A moment later, and 
he added in a gentler voice, ‘ Remember, 





——— 


love, it does not concern me to know your 
mother’s secrets. What she may have 

or have not done, need have no effect on you or 
on me, for it is not likely we shall have much 
communication with her in fatare. Far be it 
from me to under-rate the daty a daughter 
owes to her mother; but we must remember 
the mother has duties also, and those duties 
your mother most certainly has not fulfilled 
towards you. Why do you sigh, my sweet. 
heart? Sarely you are not unhappy?” 

*‘Not unhappy, Vietor!” she whispered 
back, hiding her face im his breast, while her 
white arms stole up to wreath themeelveg 
round hie sunburnt neck. ‘Ob, no! When 
I think of your love Iam more happy than I 
can ever tell you, but sometimes the thought 
comes over me that I ought not to let you 
marry me—me, who am homeless, friendiese, 
penniless, save, indeed, for your bounty ! The 
sacrifice seems too great.” 

** Hash, darling!’ he rebuked her. “ . 
fice ie a word that must not be used in . 
ence to our m Remember you are 
the one woman in world for me. With 
you is joy une 
misery too bitter to think of. 
an yy come woe, you will always be my 

ve |”? 





OHAPTER IV. 

Tue wedding-day dawned, cold, dull, and 
foggy—a true November morning, with a grey 
sky that showed no rift even so large as a 
man's hand. 

“Never mind!” said Mrs. Treddowes, 
cheerfally, as she bustled about he)ping the 
bride to dress. ‘‘It might hawe been worse, 
for it might have rained, and then all our 

ot 


serge of yours.” 

‘And yet,” returned Angela, quietly, ‘I 
think, under the circamstances, the blue 
serge is the more suitable, You forget I'm ‘a 
penniless dame,’ without even a ‘long pedi- 

ree ! a 
7 “I don't see that that has anything to do 
with it,” grambled the housekeeper. “I’m 
sure I would have given you your wedding 
dress, and welcome,” 

“You have given it me, dear Mrs. Tred- 
dowes,"’ said the girl, affectionately, kissing 
her as she spoke. * And it is a very nice one, 
I don’t wish for a better! ”’ 

‘Bat it is not becoming. It makes you 
look pale," 

Angela glanced into the mirror and shud- 
dered. Yes, she did look pale—very pale, 
she could not divest herself of a queer, dream- 
like feeling that even now the wedding would 
not take place. 

The feeling was with her when she went 
downstairs and met Victor, who was smiling 
and radiant, in spite of the weasher. It 
followed her as she drove with Mrs. Tred- 
dowes to the church, along the flat, straight 
road, with its stiffly. hedges and low 
meadows on either eide—the same road that 
she had traversed with such despair in her 
heart on the night of the fair, only a few 
short weeke ago! 

But as she stood at the altar with Viotor, 
tall, straight and manly at her side, some 
sort of confidence came back, and she gave 
her answers in a low, clear tone that did not 
betray even a trace of nervousness. 

‘‘ Bravo, Angela!” said Victor, when they 
had left the vestry, and walked down the aisle 
man and wife. ‘You bebaved splendidly t 
You are exactly the woman for a doctor's 
wife, Thank Heaven, you are mine!” 
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She smiled brightly in his face, and then 
they got into the carriage together, spree | 
Mra. Treddowes to follow—for nothing woul: 
induce that good lady to make a third as they 
went home | 

“ Are you really happy, Victor? Do you 
$hink you will never regret thia morning's 
work ?"” the young bride asked, with a certain 
wistfal anxiety that was half pathetic. 

“Tam sare of it, darling!" was hia anawer, 
while he slipped his arm round her waist, 
and drew her closer to him, ‘As for being 
happy—why, there ia only one thing that 
keeps me from being perfectly happy.” 

“And that?" breathleaaly. 

* Weil, I wish my brother could have been 
here. It seems unnatural to be married with- 
out Cathbert’s ce. Bat that was im- 
poasible, as he is out in South America.” 

“ He is your only near relaticn, is he not?” 

“Yes. Perhaps that is one reason why we 
have always been so fond of each other. He 
is a year older than I am, and it was a fearfal 
wrench to both of us when he left England 
first—two years ago—to fiila very good post 
in Baenos Ayres. Bat he could find nothing 
so do here, and the salary offered him there 
was very high, so hs put sentimental con- 
siderations on one side, and went, He came 
over ia the summer to see me, and stayed six 
weeks or go. I have not heard of him since 
he went back, but I am es @ letter 
every day now. He isa oareless fellow, how- 
éver, and hates writing—even to me.” 

Victor's face lighted up into rare tenderness 
while he spoke of this brother of his—and, in. 
deed, the bend that united him and Cuthbert 
was far deeper and stronger than usually 
exists between brothers. 

Their parents had died when the two boys 
were very young, and since then théy had 
been all in all to each other—the more go, ag 
their natures were entirely difforent— Victor 
being quiet, earnest, strong, either to love or 
hate, Oathbert having a much lighter and 
more adventurous temperament, 

Before the newly.married couple reached 
home the raia that Mrs. Traddowes feared 
had come—not a heavy rain, but a cold, 
misty drizzle that gave no promise of cessa- 
tion. Even Victor felt his spirits damped a 

— as he handed his wife into her nsw 
ome, 

Taey had determined to dispense with the 
sonventional ‘honeymoon ’’—partly because 
Viotor could not leave his practice, partly 
because Angela declared she should much 
prefer remaining at Greycombe. 

Nevertheless, Mrs, Treddowes had insisted 
on prep some sort of meal, which she 
dignified with the name of wedding. breakfast, 
and this was already laid in the little dining. 


go upstaira and take my bonnet off," 
Angela said; and Victor, meanwhile, went 
into the surgery to see whether any messages 
were in the letter box, for his bride insisted 
thas he should attend to his professional duties 
exactly as he did on other days. 

Oa the threshold he paused a moment, then 
went forward with outstretched hand. 

“Why, Arkwright! Is it you? How on 
earth did you get in?” he exclaimed, greeting 
& dark- , dark eyed man of about thirty, 
who was standing near the fire, leaning his 
arm on the low mantelpiece. 

Arkwright pointed to the window. 

“ Got in through there, as I failed to make 
anyone hear when I koooked at the door. I 
Saw there was smoke coming from the chim- 
neys, ao [ judged it would not be long before 
you returned, I say, old fellow, have you got 
sach a thing as a brandy-and-soda about? I 
shoald be glad of one, if you have." 

** You look as if you wanted it!" observed 
Victor, returning from the next room with the 
required beverage. ‘‘ Why, what on earth 
have you been doing with yourself? You are 
perfectly ghastly | "’ 

*“T have been ill—bad about as narrow a 
shave ag ever a man h and [I haven't 
recovered yet. 








of journey—orossed the Channel last night, 
and came straight here from London this 
morning.” 

‘* What did you do that for?" was on the 
tip of Victor's tongue, but he checked himself. 
Not because the savoured of inhos- 
pitality, but because it suddenly occurred to 
him that Arkwright muet have some strong 
motive for his hasty journey, and that that 
motive was connected with himself. 

Robert Arkwright was an artist, who had 
been at sohool with him and his brother. He 
had stayed with Victor for a few days since he 
settled in Greycombe; bat he was Oathbert's 
rather than Victor's friend, and when Cath. 
bert went away, Arkwright had gone with him 
as far as Antwerp to see him off. 

Victor watched him narrowly while he 
drank the soda-and-brandy, and as he set the 
glass down he said, abruptly,— 

* You bring me bad news!” 

The elder man shivered, as if a breath of 
cold sir had strack him. 

‘‘Yes,” he answered, slowly, after a 
minute’s pause, ‘‘I am afraid I do. How did 
you guess it?"’ 

Victor grimly pointed to the little square of 
looking-glass above the chimney: piece. 

‘*If you had looked at your own reflection 
you wouldn’t have asked me that question.” 

And, indeed, Arkwright’s face was not only 
deathly white, but the muscles twitched nar- 
vously, as if their owner had lost all control 
over them, 

For a few seconds there was silence beween 
the two men—a silenos so intense that the 
faint beating of the rainy drizzle on the 
window panes was distinotly audible, and the 
— of the olock sounded preternaturally 


A horrible apprehension—nameless, but 
none the less powerfal because it was not yet 
put into shape—had seized on Victor. In some 
mysterious way or other Arkwright had 
learned hia a marriage, and his ill- 
news had to do with Angela! 

‘‘What have you got to tell me of my 
wife?” he asked, hoarsely. Then, with a 
sudden fierceness, ‘‘ Nothing shall part me 
from her! Do you hear? Nothing! 
nothing!” 

“Your wife!" repeated Arkwright, in 
—" surprise, ‘I did not know you had 
one ” 

His astonishment was so evident that it was 
clear he was speaking the truth. Victor's 
heart gave a great bound of relief. 

“Toank Heaven for that!‘’ he murmured 
to himself. “I can bear anything elee.” 
Aloud he said, with a laugh that hardly 
sounded joyous,— 

“Why, man, this is my wedding-day! I 
—_ just returned home from church with my 

le 1 ” 

Arkwright fell back a pace, growing, if pos- 
sible. paler than before. 

** Your wedding day ! Good heavens, what 
a fatality!’ He turned round and went to 
the window, where he remained for a few 
minutes, dramming abstractedly on the glass, 
his back to Bathell, Presently he came back 
to his former place, with a very = attempt 
at a cheerfal expression on his features. 
*‘ Took here, old fellow! I'm awfally sorry I 
turned up on such an occasion—it's most un- 
fortunate. If I'd had any idea that you were 
on the point of being married I would have 
kept out of the way, and, aa it is, the best 
thing I oan do is to clear out at once. I'll see 
you later on. I'll write to you, in fact. 
r—" 


He was making hia way rapidly to the door, 


talking hastily and incoherently, doing hie . 


best to disguise hia agitation, and succeeding 
remarkably badly in the intention. 

Victor intercepted him, laying a heavy hand 
on his shoulder, which the other was power- 
less to shake off, 

*“ You will do nothin 
I would rather you 


of the sort. I confess 
postponed your visit 


ad, 
Added to that I have had a’ for another week, but now you are here you 


will tell me your object in coming, Any cer- 
tainty is better than suspense," 

_ He meant what he said, and the other saw 
1 


t. 

Arkwright looked ys pee round, as if to 
make sure all chances of escape were cué off; 
then he said, desperately,— 

“ How long is it since you heard from 
Cathbert?”’ 

Victor's face changed. No need to tell him 
whom the bad news concerned now | 

‘*T have not heard from him at all ainoe he 
lefé,” he replied in a low, stern voice, ‘* Bat 
you have, and it is of him you have come to 
speak! Whatisit? Oat with it, for Heaven's 
sake. Don’t keep me on tenter-hooks any 
longer! Onthbers is ill?” 

** Yea, very ill. So ill that,” Arkwright’s 
voice faltered, and he bit hia lip to conceal ita 
trembling. ‘In point of fact, he is dead!” 

* Dead!" muttered Victor, in a dazad voice, 
as if he did not understand. ‘‘Dead! How 
did he die?” 

*' He was murdered—yes, foully murdered!” 
was Arkwright’s answer, given in tones that 
rang out with unexpected clearness. Now that 
the worst was over he recovered his self- 

ion, ‘‘ And it isfor you and me, Victor, 
to bring hia murderers to jastice!”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Victozn Brruett had made no idle boast 
when he told Angela he had never broken a 
romise, He might have added, also, that he 
never shirked a duty; and when the firat 
outburst ef grief for his brother's fate had 
spent itself, his one idea was to avenge it—not 
-~ the spirit of revenge, bat simply asa sacred 
uty. 

** Now, tell me how it happened,” he said, in 
a low, and sternly-repressed tone, while he 
atood facing Arkwright, with his back to the 
door that communicated with the sitting- 
room, and his head supported by his elbow on 
the mantelpiece, 

“I will sell you all I know. Some of the 
details you will fill in for yourself. As you 
are aware, I accompanied Cuthbert to Bel- 
giam, with the intention of seeing him off at 
Antwerp; but as we had some time to spare 
before the ship sailed, we putup at an hotel 
in Brassels, and, unfortunately, fell in with an 
old friend of mine, who, one evening, took us 
to a place called the Maison Verte, that I may 
describe as a private eT. In 
justice to myself I must tell you that I strongly 
persuaded Outhbert not to go there agaip, bat 
my persuasions were of no avail. I¢ waa not 
that he cared so much for the cards or roulette 
tables; but he was fascinated with a girl 
whom he met there—a very beautifal girl I 
must confess she was—and night after night 
he spent at the place, qaite content to let 
himself to be swindled out of his money if 
only he got a chance of speaking to mademoi- 
selle. For my own part,I grew to hate the 
girl when I saw the inflaence she waa in- 
ning to obtain over him, and I took no paing 
to disguise from either of them the fact that I 
believed her to be a consummate coquette. 

‘*Then I had to go to Paris in a great 
hurry to see an American millionaire, from 
whom I had a commiasion to painta picture, and 
before I had been there many days I sickened 
with typhoid. For nearly two weary months 
I lay oscillating between life and death— 
better one week, having relapses the next ; and 
when I was able to sit up and take an interest 
in things about me, the first thing that strack 
me was the absence of news from Cathbert. 
He knew my address, and had promised to 
write to me, even when he supposed [ should 
' be absent only a few days; therefore it seemed 
doubly strange that he should not have done 
so when I failed to return at the specified 


time. 

“Thinking it possible that he, too, might 
have been ill, I wrote to the landlord of tha 
| hotel where be had beon staying. sxking when 
he had left. Jadge of my sarprice on receiving 
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an answer to the effect that Mr, Bethel! had 
gone out one evening, some three daya after 
my Own departure, arid had never returned. 
His loggage was still at the hotel. Then I 
felt rather alarmed, and sent for a list of the 
passengers that had sailed in the Golden 
Butterfly, the vessel for which he had taken 
his passage, and which; by this time, must 
have nearly arrived at her destination, The 
list was forwarded, but Outhbert’s name was 
not down.” 

Arkwright paused a moment to take breath 
—for he had spoken very rapidly, being 
evidently anxions to get hia recital over as 
quickly as possible. Victor never once 
changed his position, but stood with his hand 
shading his eyes, and a strange, blind fear at 
his heart. The shadow of a paralysing terror 
was upon him—looming before him like some 
great ehapeless mountain, as yes but dimly 


seen. 

** First of all, I thought of writing to you,” 
Arkwright proceeded, “buat afterwards I 
changed my mind, and decided to go to 
Brassels myself, and see if 1. could not eluci- 
date the mystery. Accordingly I returned to 
the hotel, but there was nothing to diccover 
there, so I proceeded to the Maison Verte— 
which I found shut up and empty. 

** On inquiry, it turned out that its former 
occupants had deserted it in a great hurry, 
and very mach in debt, without leaving a 
clue to their whereabouts. Oa hearing this 
I went to the police, and they instituted a 
search. In the cellar they found the dead 
body of a man, with a wound in his breast— 
and that man was Outhbert.” 

Victor's head sank a little lower, and he 
drew a quiok breath, When he spoke again 
his voice had a curiously hollow ring in it. 

“And the name of these people at the 
Maison Verte?” 

“They called themselves Davigne—but it 
ig ten chances to one if that was their real 
name, Still, it won't bs very difficult to 
trace them. for I have already learned that 
they crossed the Channel, and in ail proba- 
bility they are in England at the present 
moment. Bot wherever they may be,'’ added 
Arkwright, with a sudden, savage passion, “I 
will track them out, and bring them to justice! 
Whatever articles of valae Cuthbert had about 
him were gone, 80 it may be for the sake of 
them his Jife was taken, Still, whoever 
struck the blow, the real murderess was the 
girl who lured him on to his fate; bat for her 
he would never have crossed the accursed 
threshold a second time !”’ 

‘* You have not told me this girl's name?” 
ssid Victor, still with the same ominous 
quiet, 

** Angela—Mademoicselle Angela, they called 
er. ” 


Victor langhed—as loud, mocking laugh that 
rang out with the spurious ghastly mirth of a 
mapiac, His eyes were blazing fiercely, but 
his face was white to the very lips. 

“Angela, my wife, Angela, the murderess 
of my brother!” he oried out. “ Why it 
sounds like a Greek tragedy, or & joke!" 

He threw out hia arms with a wild gesture, 
that expressed the very abandonment of 
despair, and then his head #ank on his hands, 
and great sobs of agony burst from hia bosom 
—8Sn. agony 80 intense that Arkwright tarned 
away, not understanding, indeed, but 
thoroughly unmanned at the sight of such 
despair. 

here was a faint cry from fhe door leading 
into the sitting-room, and both men looked 
up simultaneously. White and rigid, as if 
she were carved in stone, Angela stood on the 
threshold—the very embodiment of a misery 
too great even to find relicf in words, 

“You!” oried Arkwright, after a pause of 
intenee surprise ‘ You—here!" 

She took no notice of him, though the sound 
of hia voice seemed to break the spell that 
had held her silent, With one bound she was 
at her husband's side, but he put out his arm, 
and kept her back. 

“Wait a minute,” he said, hoarsely. 


“Have you heard what this man "—pointing | 


to Atkwright—‘“‘ has been telling me?” 

She bowed her head in assent. In fact, she 
had heard nearly every word, for'she bad been 
arrested on the threshold of the surgery, juct 
as she’ wae-coming in, by Arkwright's voices. 

nae true that my brother ~~ Was 
mu at your parents’ se at 
Brussels ?” went on Viotor, inexorably, his 
wild eyes never once leaving her face. 

A shudder shook her from head to foot: 

‘Heaven help me—it is trae!” she 
murmured, in a voice that would not have 
been audible to ears less strained than those 
she addressed. 

Paler than he was, i¢ was impossible for 
Victor to become, but the hand’ that was out- 
stretched to keep her from him fell limp and 
helpless at his side, and he stepped back a 
pace, as though to increase the distance 
between them. 

Bie noticed the movement, and the misery 
in her eyes grew deeper. 

“* Hear me, Victor!’’ she cried, clasping her 
slim white hands together in passionate 
appeal. “I was ignorant of the fact that it 
was your brother—I never heard him oailed 
anything bat ‘Bertie.’ If I bad known, I 
would have gone from your hearth the 
moment consciousness came to me, Oh, 
Viotor—Viotor ! don’t look at me like that! 
Is is worse than death itsel?! ” 

‘*Immeasurably worse,’’ responded Bethell, 
with a groan. ‘ Would to Heaven I had died 
before I had ever seen you!” 

Oace more his bowed head was hidden by 
his arms, and when he raised it again his 
wife was gone. 

= * 2 * * 

The hours of that wretched day dragged 
themselves slowly on; but surely such a 
wedding-day had never bean spent before! 
Mra, Treddowes, conscious that. some. great 
calamity had fallen upon the house, cleared 
away the untouched repast, with its pitifal 
little attempt at bridal ration, its white 
flowera and maidenhair ferns tied with hows 
of satin ribbon, and then wandered restlessly 
abont, wondering when Angela would resurn. 

Victor still remained in the surgery, but 
when evening came Roger Arkwright took 
his departare, acknowledging that hie plans 
for bringing Cathbert Bethell’s murderers. to 
justice were futile now, and wondering if fate 
had ever woven such a tragedy as this before. 

Toe surgery fire had long ago burnt itself 
out to a mass of grey cinders, the room was 
cold and obill, and fall of dim November 
shadows, Oatside, the rain still beat against 
the windows, and the wind sobbed mournfully. 

Mrs. Treddowes, entering the surgery with 
a lighted taper in her hand, found Victor sit- 
ting in an arm.chair in front of the empty fire- 
place, his elbows on his knees, and his hands 
supporting his face, Was it the shadow of the 
taper.or was his face really as groy and ghaatly 
as it looked? 

‘Come into the sitting-room, Doctor 
Bethell,” said the housekeeper, kindiy. ” You 
will be starved sitting here in the cold.” 

He took no notice of the remark—sesmad, 
indeed, a3 if ba did not hear it, Mrs. 
Treddowes ocoupisd herself in lighting the 
lamp, and drawing the curtains over the rain- 
splashed window, end then fetched in a bundle 
of sticks, and rekindled the fire. 

‘* Angela has not come home yet,"’ she said, 
rather hesitatingly, and conscious that she 
was treading on dangerous ground. “Ih 
she will be here soon, for itis a dreadfal night 
for her to be ont.”’ 

Victor raised his head at the sound of his 
wife's name, but he made no observation, and 
Mrs. Treddowes then brought in a cup of tes, 
which she persuaded him to drink. 

And eo the night wore on. Seven—eight— 
nine o’olock struck from the old timepicte in 
the hall, but nothing else broke the silence 
that had fallen on the house. Aa the last 


stroke of nine died away Mrs. Treddowes 
again entered the surgery. 





| “Are you not going to do anything in the 





matter’ of your wife's absence?” she ex- 
claimed, npr eet ; 

“What can I do?" asked Victor, in dull 
tones of absolute apathy. “ She ean never come 
back here again—at least, so longé2 Tam here. 
The tame roof can never shelter as two,” 
He wae silent for a few minuter, then he said 
abruptly,— 

“ Has she got any money with her?” 

“ Yes, I gave her a purse this morning for 
a wedding present, and there waa five. pound 
note in it,” responded Mrs, Treddowes, fur- 
tively wiping sway her tears, av ghe thought 
of the bright smile and gratefal thanks with 
which the fair young bride had received her 


Victor seemed eaticfied with the ansver, 
and motioned to his housekeeper to leave him, 
but as she reached the door‘hs made a signa! 
for her to stop. 

“Mrs. Treddowes,” he -eaid, still in tho 
same colourless tones, “In fnture I wish 
things to goon precisely as they did before—as 
they did when you andI were sione. If any- 
one asks you where your supposed niece is, tel} 
them she has left, never to retarn.”’ 

And this was all the explanation he vouch- 
sated, either then or afterwards, The nex: 
day he went about his practise as usual; and 
though his patients noticed a new gravity on 
hia face, anda d sternness in his eyes, 
there was nothing else to show them that for 
him “the wine of life was drawn !” 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir ia seven months later—-a lovely Jano 
day, with a sky as blue as sapphire, and a soft 
air, laden with a thousand soft odonrs, blow- 
ing over the waving fields of green corn. 

People'in London are crying out at the hot 
asphatte and the close streets, but down hero 
in Warwickshire the leaves of the elma are 
gently swaying in the breezs, and a branch of 
rozes that has broken loose from its fastenings 
is waving across the casement window of a 
emall Gothic cottage standing all by iteelf in 
the midst of a trim Iawn and garden, and 
surronnded by a lavich plenteodeness of aweet, 
old-fashioned flowers — stocks, carnations, 
sweet williams; to say nothing of roves, which 
are to be found in al! shades and aizes. 

In front of the diamond-paned casement 
stands a girl, dressed in a plain black gown, 
and with her golden hair twisted firmly round 
her head—that is to say, as firmly as its 
pature will allow, for it is hair thatia given tc 
waving into tiny curls and lovelooks, and not 
ali the hair pins in the world could prevent 
one or two escaping from the yellow coils, 

There was & curious contradiction in the 
face of this girl. The roundness and exquisite 
bloom of extreme youth were on the features, 
while the expression was so intensely sad a5 to 
beepesk an experience far in ‘advance of her 


ears. 

q As she looked out across the level velvet of 
the lawn some painful memory seemed to 
strike her, for a heavy tear-drop fell on’ her 
idly clasped hands, and she breathed a deep 
sigh. 

e Why, Annie!" said a gentle old’ voice 
behind her, while a withered, but still shapely 
hand was laid on her shoulder. ‘‘ What aile 
you, my child? I thought you promieed mo 
to do your best to forget all that is sorrowfal 
in your past?" 

The speaker wae an old lady of over sixty— 
one of those women who make o7d age beatti- 
ful. Her face was still plump and fair, though 
the bands of hair enframing it were silver 
white; and her blue eyes looked sweet and 
gentle, but at the same time keen and cb- 
servant. 

Avgela—for it was she—turned round 
hastily, and smiled — rather a pale and 
shadowy smile it was. 

‘And so I have done my best, dear Mre. 
Sedley, and sol will do my best; bat you 
know oblivion will not come because we call 
it ; and sometimes, though I strive my utmost 
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to drive them away, thoughts of old days will 
come back to me.”’ 

Mrs. Sedley looked at her keenly. The sweet 
face seemed tired and and there was an 
Sm about the eyes betokening want of 


‘* My dear, you don’t look well?” she said, 
abruptly. “ What have you been doing to 
ars > 4 

“ Nothing, except dreaming painfol dreams, 
and over them, as you know, we have no con- 


The old lady was silent for a few minutes, 
then she took the young girl's hand affection. 
ately between her own. 

“TI have never worried you with questions, 
Anne, concerning what happened in the days 
before I knew you,” she said, gravely, 
‘When you came.down here to be my nurse 
and companion, you made ita condition that 
the georeta of your past should be. respected, 
and respecken they have been. Your sweet 
face told meI might trust you ; but sometimes 
it has occurred to me that if you would only 
confide in me I might. be able to help you. 
Recollect, you are soyoung, and I, who am old 
enough to be your grandmother, might see a 
way out of your troubles that is invisible to 


you. 

The girl ahook her head, her lips quivered. 

“Ts could not be, Mrs, Sedley. A terrible 
crime lies between me and happiness, and 
nothing—nothing ean bridge it over. Indeed,” 
she oried, capaleivelie Ww she carried the 
old Iady’s hand to her lips, “I am as near 
happiness here with you as I could be any- 
where. You are goodness itself, and when I 
can drown thonght I am at rest!” 

The old lady smiled incredulouely, Experi- 
ence had taught her that to old age alone 
a ” and “happiness” are synonymous 

rma. 

‘* Well—well! . It must be as you wish, bus 
Ican’t see you moping ahout.the. place like 
this, Go upstairs and put your hat on, and 
we will go for a, walk er. the trees in Dene 
Park. There is nothing like fresh air for an 
attack of the megrims,” 

They made a pretty picture—the old woman 
and the young one—as they walked arm-in- 
arm through the wicket-gate, and out into the 


bighroad, 

gela had been favoured by Fortune when 
it sent her to Mrs. Sedley—who, having no 
children of her own, had grown to regerd her 
companien in the light of one. 

Perhaps, :Lowever, it will be as, well to give 
a few words of explanation as to how our 
heroine found herself at the pretty, rose- 
wreathed . house that was so appropriately 
called ‘‘ Rose Opttage.”’ 

On leaving Greycombe that wretched 
November day she had made her way in a 
half-dazed condition to the station, and had 
there taken a third-olass ticket to London. 
She had no definite plan of action, being, in- 
deed, too utterly broken down to think of 
anything save the necessity of quitting Grey- 
combe—of ridding her husband of a presence 
that had grown suddenly hatefal to him, 

Not that she loved him one iota the less. 
Théte was. nothing in ,his conduct. that she 
could blame, and her, heart beat with as 
passionate an affection now as when he 
had stood at the altar at her side, and they 
had plighted their troth. But tbe oruel Fate 
that had divided them was remorseless, and 
both had to bow before it. 

When she arrived.in,London she asked one 
of the railway porters if he could recommend 
her to some quiet, inexpeneive lodgings, ard 
the man did so. 

In the same house a lady was staying who 
was ill with diphtheria, and whose nurse un- 
fortunately took the complaint. 

Abgela, hearing through the landlady of 
this, offered to take the nurse's place; and her 
offer being accepted, she attended. to the 
potions with a care and skill that announced 

as.a born nurse, 

The doctor attending the lady took a great 


lonely and friendless-in the great city, and 
advised. her to adopt nursing as a profession, 
telling her he would do his best to recomimend 
her amongst his patients. 

Shortly afier this he asked her if she would 
like to go down to Warwickshire to attend on 
an elderly cousin of his, who was suffering 
from rheumatic fever, and it was in this way 
that Angela came to Mrs. Sedley’s; for after 
she had nursed the old lady. back to health 
the latter asked her to stay on—at least, for 
the summer—in the capacity of companion. 

After leaving the highroad the two turned 
in at a little gate, of which Mrs. Sedley bad 
the key, and found themselves in an avenue 
of elms leading up to a somewhat imposing- 
looking edifice of Elizabethan style, which 
was evidently uninhabited. The shutters of 
the lower windows were all closed, while the 
blinds of the upper ones were drawn down, 
thus giving the house a very sombre appear- 
ance on this bright Jane day. 

‘* What a pity there is no one living here!" 
exclaimed Angela, involuntarily. 

‘Yes; the place will scon go to rack and 
ruin if it is not looked after,’’ responded Mrs, 
Bedley. ‘‘I¢ is four years now since snyone 
lived in is. ‘The last owner and his son pre- 
ferred living abroad in consequence of the 
younger man’s health.” 

‘'He died of consumption, did he not?” 
inquired Angela, who, however, had heard the 
story before. 

‘* Yes, poor fellow; and the very week after- 
wards his brother, who was in India, died of 
jangle fever. This double loss so affected the 
old man that he never got over ii. And now 
the solicitors are advertising for the heir-at- 
law—and they seem to have some difficulty in 
finding him." 

They had by this time reached a point in 
the avenue where it branched off at right 
angles, and round the corner they were sud- 
denly confronted by two people—s gentleman 
and alady. The former wag a small, clean- 
shaved, brisk-looking man of five.and-thirty, 
the latter a woman of forty, perhaps, tall, and 
of stately presence, and very fachionably 
dressed, 

She came tos pause, as she saw Angela, 
and a strange gleam. shot into her dark eyes; 
bnt she was, not the kind of woman to be 
taken at a disadvantage, and a minute later 
she had passed on, gating her veil over her 
face—perhaps with the object of hiding her 
pallor from companion, 

This incident had not been lost on Mra. 
Bedley, whose eyes, although old, were by no 
means lacking in penetration. She looked at 
Angela, and was not specially surprised when 
she saw the girl had become deadly white— 
even her lips had blanched. 

‘‘My dear, are you going to faint?” she 
aesked in alarm, tightening her grasp on the 
young girl’s arm. 

“No,” was the almost inaudible response. 
‘t Let ag sit down here for a few minutes. 
shall be all right directly.” 

She indicated the fallen trunk of a tree, and 
they: both rested on it. After awhile the 
colour came back to Angela's cheeks, bus she 
still seemed very discomposed. 

‘You recognised that lady who parsed?” 


Mother Eve’s failing. 

‘* Yes.” 

‘t And ahs recognised you?” 

‘* Yes—I think s0,"’ 

“I am sure of it,” returned the old lady 
with conviction. ‘‘The person with her was 
a Mr. Sturges. He is the junior member of 
the firm of London solicitors amployed. by the 
last owner of this place, Mr. Cleveland, I 
suppose he is down here on baeiness connected 
with the estate, I wonder if the lady has 
anything to do with it as well?” 
That was just what Angela was wondering 
—for it is needless to say the lady referred to 
was none other than her mother. But what 
brought Mrs.—or Madame Leolerq, as she 

erred calling herself—down here with this 
wyer? Evidently fortune had smiled on 





her lately, to,judge by her rich attire. And 
why the passed her daughter without 
acknowledging her? 

© That she need expect no’ ntanifestations of 
maternal affection from Madame Leclerg 
experience had slready taught Angela; but 
that after a separation of cight months she 
should not even stop to epesk to her was a 
mystery the girl contd Hot solve, 

Mrs, Sedley was watching her in puzzled 
wonderment. Mysteries may be all very well, 
while they are confined to. three.volume 
novels, but when they invace our own 
domestic circle, they are decidedly a nuisance ; 
and although the old lady bad hones*ly tried 
to keep her promise of not inguiring inte 
thoxe circumstances that had thrown Angela 
friendlesa on the world, it was, nevertheless, at 
& fevere sacrifice to her curiosity. 

** We had better go home,”’ che ssid, rather 
shortly ; and accordingly to Rose Cottage they 
returned—Mrs. Sediey going at once to her 
room to lie down, for the heat had fatigned 
her, 

Angela was) to find herself alone, and 
walked up aud down the garden in front of 
the house, her head bent, and her hands 
clasped behind her back. 

“ Angolel” 

She started and looked up. Before her 
stocd Madame Leclerq—alone, 

So!” exclaimed the latter, slowly eyeing 
her from head to foot, ‘have found you at 
last—ungrateful girl that you are! Why did 
you try your best to break my heart by 
running away from me.as you did?” 

For a moment surprise kept Angela silent. 
Her mother’s tone was one of reproachfal 
affection—wounded love; there was little real 
anger in it. 

“You may well be silent,” continued 
Madame Leolerq, coming a step nearer, and 
laying her hand on the girl's shonider. “I? 

ou knew the agonies I have suffered vince you 
eft, your remorse would, indeed, be keer. J 
have searched everywhere for you—night and 
day, day and night. There has never been a 
moment in the twenty-four hours when you 
have not been in my thoughts !”’ 

Angela smiled a little scornfally, and drew 
back, eo aa to slip the uclicately.gloved hand 
from her shoulder. 

“I imagined you would.cearch for me,” she 
returned deliberately, “but I certainly never 
dreamed that your anxiety as to my fate 
would be so overpowering.” 

“ Unkind girl!'? murmured Ler mother, 
taking out a lace-edged banckerchief, strongly 
redolent of patchouli, ‘bat you alwsys mis- 
understood me.. Everything I did you mis- 
construed. Besides,” she added, sinking her 
voice, ‘‘ If I ever did behave severely to you, 
it was simply becanee I was under the thumb 
of your father.. That man was 8 fiend.” Der 
face grew white again under its rouge, and 
her eyes gleamed hatefally. *‘ Aud he made his 
will my law. Thank Heaven, I am rid of him 
at last!" 

‘« Where is he, then 7” breathed Angels, who 
was evidently painfully agitated at the inter- 


view. 
“At the bottom of the sea, so I most 





asked Mrs. Sedley, who had not ontlived ; 
land I have heard since that the ship was 





devoutly hope!’’ was hia wife's fervent 
rejoinder. '* Anyhow, he sailed for Melbourne, 


wrecked, So, Angela, now that he is ont of 
the way, you will come back to me, and we 
will be happy togetbew. The past stiall be for- 
gotten, and we will begin a new life together. 
Te it not so, my child?” 

Her voice softened into well-simulated 
tenderness as she concinded, but it had no 
visible effect on Angela. Unhappily her ex- 
perience of her mother was euch that she 
doubted if she could be genuine, 

“ Mother,” she aid very sadiy,‘' I am 
afraid that, even if my father is absent, you 
and I are not suited to live together.” 

‘* Waita minute, my dear! Before you go 
any farther Iet me enlighten you on one 
point. Auguste Leclerg was not your father, 
Your own father died years ago—when you 
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were Only three years old. Leolerq is my 
second oeten’-—ounss luck!” 

Angela felt as if a great weight had sad- 
denly been lifted off her heart. Thank Heaven 
that abe owed neither life nor duty to a man 
whose charsoter was so vile, that even when 
she believed herself to be his daughter she had 
utterly scorned and despised him. 

‘Why did you not tell me this before?” 
ahe exclaimed, indignantly. ‘‘ Why have you 
let me remain in ignorance all these years ?"’ 

Madams Leolerq showed no sign of con- 
fasion. 

‘*Because it was his wish. He thought 
ge be of considerable help to him in 

plans, and his power over you would be 
ter if you imagined yourself to be hia 
ughter. He quickly discovered your obati- 
nacy, and he found that the only hold he had 
of you was in the fact of hia supposed t- 
nee. Bat we need not talk of that, Angela. 
those wretohed days are over, anda new 
life is dawning fer us. I will not ask you how 
zen same here. You shall tell me everything 
y-and-by; and I also shall have various 
items of news to acquaint you with. Bat will 
you go now and tell your friends—whoever 
they may be—that your mother has come for 
you, and that you are returning to London 
with her by the evening mail? ” 

Madame Leolerg said this in quite a matter- 
of-fact tone, as if obedience were a f 
conclusion ; and for a minute the old spell of 
her authority came over Angela, and she felt 
as she used to feel in bygone days when she 
had striven with all her might to “ honour her 
father and mother,” even while all her nature 
revolted against the strain laid upon it. 

Her hand went up to her neck—it was a 
srick of hera when excited—and there, under- 
neath her dress, it touched a small gold ring 
which she always wore hidden from sight. 

There was magico in the contact, and her 
mother, who was watching her closely, saw her 
face barden. 

**No,” she said, decidedly, ‘‘I cannot go 
ack with you. Heaven knows what suffering 
I endured before I could make up my mind to 
ran away from you at Greyocombe ; but I did 
make it up, and I cannot run the risk again. 
It is terrible to me to have to say these 
things to you, but I cannot help myself !" 

Into Madame Leolerq’s eyes there shot a 
gleam of bafiled fary, bat she subdued her 
rising temper, thinking of the high stake for 
which she was playing, and reflecting that 
Shere would be plenty of time for being 
“level ’ with Mademoiselle later on. 

“* Nonsense, 1” she said, with a 
forced langh, ‘I confess that in the old days 
things were not quite as they ehould have 
been, but you must remember we were very 
poor, child ; and beggars can’t be choosers. 
All that is altered now. I shall take you 
back to wealth, laxury, everything that your 
— = desire—and no more card-playing 
either!’ 

‘And where does all this wealth come 
from?” asked Angela, her determination not 
shaken. although her curiosity was roused. 
om Madame Leolerq shook her head play- 

y- 

** You shall learn in due time—not now! 
This much I can tell you. It ishonestly come 
by. So now go and put your mantle on. I 
have not much time to spare!" 

Bat Angela was obdurate; and although 
her mother alternately flattered, cajoled, and 
— her resolve was still unalter- 


able. 

Madame Leolerq’s brow grew darker and 
darker. She was not the sort of woman to 
brook opposition ; and though she strove very 
hard to control herself there was a very ugly 
look on her handsome feature, as she bent 
suddenly forward, and olatched Angela's 
shoulder so fiercely, that the next day a oruel 
blue mark showed on the delicate flesh. 

“ You say you won'tcome! Well, I say you 
shall! Remember you are my daughter. You 
are under age, and that being so my autho- 
rity over you is paramount. I insist on your 





@0com ing me to London, and if you still 
refase T will Sot hesitate to call in legal help 
to enforce my power. Do you hear?” 

Angela her with perfect calmness, 
though a bright crimson spot flamed redly in 
either cheek. 

“ You are my mother ; Iam underage ; and 
& mother’s authority over a minor fs upheld 
by the law," she repeated. ‘Yes, you are 
quite right; bat I would remind you that 
there is one authority to which even a mot 
must bow!" 

“And that?” gasped Madame Leclerg, 
leaning forward in her eas, while in her 
black eyes atill glittered that balefal light. 

‘“*A husband's!” and as she spoke Angela 
a her left hand, on whose third fiager 
she slipped her wedding-ring. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Manaus Lecienq was cheokmated. It did 
did not for a moment occur to her to doubt 
the girl's assertion, for she knew Angela to be 
fopeame | incapable of telling a lie, even where 

would tend to her own advantage. 

She remained for a few moments gazing at 
the girl in a passion too great for words; then 
she tarned round, and walked down to the 
gate and back in order to gain time to consider 
the position, : 

*- Who is your husband?" she demanded, 
harshly and imperiously. ‘I have a right, 
and I demand to know!” 

Poor Angela was ehaken to the inmost fibre 
of her being. Her face was 80 pitifully white 
and quivering that even her mother guessed 
some terrible tragedy must be connected with 
her marriage. 

“Ta your husband here?'’ Madame asked, 
in a rather lower voice, pointing to the 


cottage. 

Angela shook her head. 

‘*No, I left him the day we were married. 
Ié was no fault of his," she added, hastily, lest 
even in thought Victor should be blamed. 
“ He is everything that is good and kind and 
noble! but—we % 

“ And your reason for parting?" 

“That is my secret!’’ returned the girl, 
firmly, ‘‘and I shall guard it! If I were to 
tell it you, it would only bring misery upon 
A and so it is better buried in oblivion! 

o not ask me any more questions!” she 
cried out, in a sudden burst of anguish. “I 
cannot endure them! Even now I feel 
exhausted!" 

** You look it," grimly responded her mother, 
who, however, thought fis to drop the subject. 
* Well, marriage or no marriage, you had 
much better come back with me. I had intended 
giving you a pleasant surprise as soon as you 
got to London, but your obstinacy won't give 
me the chance of doing it. De you wonder 
what brought me down here to-day?" she 
continued, abruptly. 

‘I did wonder,” wearily answered the 


girl. 

“Well, it had to do with a large fortune 
that I believe will eventually be mine—ours, I 
should say—bnut for your undatifal behaviour! 
I came to Jook over the property, which ia 
finer than even my dreams pictured! Think, 
Angela, what a position yours may be as my 
heirese! Unlimited money, horses, carriages, 
jewels, fine dresses to your heart's desire! ”’ 
She was watching the lovely face very intently 
as she spoke, but no change came over it. 
“You don’t seem to care for these things?” 
she concladed, bitterly. 

“No,” Angela replied, indifferently. 
“Twelve months ago they would have 
represented all sorte of delights to me; but 
now my one desire is to bs quiet, and at pease, 
I have grown to hate the sight of strangers— 
the sound of their voices, even! If I were to 
leave this place—where, at least, I have the 
satisfaction of thinking I am of use—I should 
retire into a convent!” 

Madame Leoclerq shragged her shoniders. 
What was the gova of talking to a girl in this 





annatural frame of mind? She must leave 
her —at least, for the present—and trust to 


time for b g her to her senses. 

“Well,” said, finally, “then, as 
refase to come with me I must go, but e 
I do promise me one thing.” 

“ What is it?" 

“That you won't quit this place without 
communicating with me." 


Angela readily gave the required promise, 
upon which Madame Leclerq took leave. As 
she got to the gate she turned back, and took 
a card from her pocket. 

‘You had better keep this. It has my 
address upon it, and perhaps you may write 
me word that you have changed your mind,” 
she observed, cynically, as she swung the gate 
after her, and walked with quick, firm foot- 
steps down the dusty high road towards the 
village, where the solicitor, Mr. Sturges, and 
the carriage that was to convey her to the 
railway station, were in waiting for her. 

Bat she did not look pleased, Angela's 
refusal meant much more to her than the loss 
of the girl's love and companionship. I¢ had 
& distinot monetary inflaence on her fature, 
and she could not congratulate herself on the 


prospect. 

The solicitor wondered what had come over 
his companion, for she carefally refrained 
from mentioning to him her object in visiting 
Rose Cottage ; and it was in order to keep from 
him the secret of Angela’s identity that she 
had not openly recognised the girl when she 
saw her firat in the avenue. 

It had, however, been easy enough to get 
rid of Mr, Ssurges for awhile, and discover her 
daughter's whereabouts afterwards, without 
his having the least cion of her proceed- 
ings; but he was shrewd enough to guess now 
that something of a serious import must have 
happened during the afternoon to account for 
the deep frown that made such an upright 
crease on her still handsome brow. 

While they were in a first-class compart- 
ment, on their way to London, Madame 
Leolerq roused herself from a deep reverie into 
which she had fallen by saying,— 

‘‘ Ig there any way of finding ont where and 
when a certain marriage took place if one is 

ded with the name of the bride?” 

‘**Can you fix the date of the marriage?” 
asked the solicitor, answering her question by 
another, 

* Yes. It took place within the last six or 
seven months.” 

‘Then I think I can ascertain it for you 
without much difficulty.” 


It was growing dusk—at least, as dask as it 
ever is at midsammer—and Victor Bethell waa 
sitting in his surgery in front of the window 
where a few pots of mignonette were in 


He had been smoking, but his pipe had gone 
out, and he had forgotten to relight it. A book 
lay on his lap unopened, He had sat down 
with the determination to read up some 
abstruse medical eubject, but other thoughts 
had come and driven away all desire for read- 
ing, or smoking, or anything else, 

Dr, Bethell looked a prematurely aged and 
sorrow-stricken man. Young as he was there 
were oe ge in his face, and threads of grey 
in hie , while in his eye was a hopelessness 
that never lightened. 

His love for Angela had been the one great 
absorbing passion of hia life, and not until he 
had lost her did he fully estimate its depth. 
He was thinking of her now, wondering where 
she was, filled with an intense desire to see 
her once more—only to see her, to hear the 
sound of her voice! 

He had not been altogether without news of 
her since she left. About a month after her 
departare, the thought of all the ills that 
might happen to her, alone and unprotected a6 
she was, had grown too agonising to ba borne, 
and he had advertised in the colamas of & 
daily paper, imploring her to let him know she 
was safe and weil. 

Through the same medium her answer came 
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an easy way out of it all,” 
muttered, with a | sigh, “only it 
—- No, I have not come to tha 
His musings were interrupted in a most 
anexpected manner by the door being thrown 
open, and Mrs, Treddowes announcing, rather 


memory who she was. 

“Excuse me, madam. I will light the 
gas,” he said, bowing courteously, and as soon 
as the light fell apon them each uttered an 
exclamation of recognition—Victor seeing in 
his visitor the mother of hia — and os 
recognising the young man whose fortune she 
had pretended to tell at Greyocombe Fair last 
autumn, 

Instantly hie face grew sterner, and he 
neither seated himself nor offered a chair to 
his visitor. 

“To what may I attribate the honour of 
this visit, madam ?"' he asked, coldly. 

“Toa very nataral interest in the welfare 


bet Fpesonfan. she returned, with perfect 
“Your interest in yonr daughter's welfare 


comes rather late in the day?” he observed, 
unable to repreas the sneer. 

a any rate, you will acknowledge it is 
nos an unworthy one. You, Dr. Bethell, are 

ter’a husband ?”’ 

“ Yos—so far as the law goes.” 
aut’ you parted from her on your wedding- 

As 

Viotor's face grev black. Bat for the fact 
that she waa a woman his visitor would have 
exacted scant courtesy from him. 

ao = a any necessity to aes — 
mat ¢ is a very painful one, an a8 
said the better." d 

** Wait a minate,” waa the quiet response, 
while Madame Leclerg leaned on the back of 
an arm.chair, and confronted him with per- 
fect savoir faire. ‘It seems to me I have a 
right to know some details of a matter that 
concerns me so nearly as my daughter's mar- 
riage. It is true ehe ran away from me, and 
I acknowledge that she was treated very 
badly—but that was her stepfather's fault, 
and not mize; and now that he is dead, it ia 
my most earnest wish to become reconoiled to 
Angela; and it is because I think it possible 
you may help me that I am here to-night.” 

‘* Have you seen her, then?’ demanded the 
young man, in a tone that at once assured his 
guest it was from no lack of affection he had 
allowed his wife to go. 

‘©Yes, I saw her the day before yesterday. 
I cannot say she looked either well or happy.” 

Victor groaned, and shaded his face with 
his hand. He did not speak for a few 
minutes, then he turned fiercely on his com- 
panion. 


“ Are you come to gloat over the misery 
you have wrought—you and your accursed 
husband?" 

Madame Leclerq drew back in astonish. 
ment—genuine astonishment—ae Victor could 
not fail to see. It will be remembered that 
neither she nor Angela were aware of poor 
Oathbert Bethell’s real name, therefore, she 
had no idea of the connection between him 
and Viotor. 

She had come down to Greycombe vith the 
intention of fathoming the mystery consern- 
ing Angela's marriage, and—if possible— 
coming to terms with her husband, bat at the 





pone moment her plans looked far from 
im: ng. 

“I don’t understand you,”’ she said, with 
digaity. ‘ How is it possible that either I or 
my husband can have had anything to do 
with your from wife?" 


Then Victor told 


he, losing -control 
hitherto distinguished Her, shran 
some animal caught in a lair, and expecting 
every moment its death-blow. Her face grew 
ghastly, her eyes wide and wild; she put up 
soe bande, 00 to wad off his tensitte Cenan- 
8. 


‘* Hash—oh, hush!" she cried out at last, 
her voice breaking into a low moan. “Iam 
at your mercy’; let that reascn induce you to 
spare me!” 

He laughed contemptuonaly. 

** You need not fear I shall openly denounce 
a Consideration for Angela will keep me 
silent.” 

“And Angela told you this?,’ said the 
woman, slowly gather more encourage- 
ment, and smoothing back her hair, but with 
trembling fingers. 

** No, her lips were sealed until my brother's 
friend, Roger Arkwright, repeated the whole 
wretched story to me, and even then she told 
me nothing. She had no opportunity for 
doing 80, in fact, for she left me—for ever!” 

Unconsciously to himself Victor spoke the 
two last words with a ‘hopeless pathos ; and 
hard-hearted as was the woman whom he 
addressed, greedy, world-worn, scoffing, there 
must have been some shred of gentler woman. 
hood left in her breast, for her eyes softened 
wonderfally. 

“ Brave Angela !” she murmured, more to 
herself than him. ‘In spite of everything 
she kept her promise.” 

“* What promice ?” 

“Qoe she made to me before she lefé 
Brussele—one which I am tempted to tell you 
of,” replied Madame Leolerg, after hastily 
revolving the situation in her mind. It was 
clear to her that she was not likely to get any- 
thing out of either husband or wife by means 
of threats or persuasions; therefore her best 
plan, after all, would be to foand her claim on 
their gratitude, For once honesty would be the 
beat policy, and Madame resolved to teil the 
truth. ‘But before I begin my confession 
you must swear to hold it sacred.” 

*'T shall make you no promise,” was the 
uncompromising reply. ‘But at the same 
time I would remind you that you are dealing 
with a gentleman,” 

The assurance seemed to satisfy her. At 
any rate, she felt it was the only one she waa 
likely to obtain from him, 

* Youe friend Arkwright said truly when he 
told you that your brother came tothe M ison 
Verte for the sake of Angela,” she began, 
slowly, ‘‘but he was wrong in thinking she 
flirted with him, I don't believe the girl has 
it in her to flirt with anyone. But she felt 
very lonely, and she liked talking to the hand- 
some young Englishman, perhaps because 
ee approached the subject of love with 


‘*Aga matter of fact, I believe she grew 
to ——— as & friend; and it came to my 
knowledge that she warned bim against coming 
to the house, hinting at the same time that 
the play was unfair. and he would inevitably 
lose his money in the end. 

‘In spite of thie he atill continued to come, 
bat I was so enraged with Angela that I shut 
her up in her room on bread-and-water for 
three or four days, in the hope that it might 
bring her to her senses. 

*‘Ono the fourth evening Mr. Bertie—for 
that was the name by which we knew him— 
came as usual, and it happened there was 
another young Englishman present, who was 
unfortunate enough to lose a good deal of 
money, playing écarté with my husband. 





poor 
his holiday in Brussels, and that the 
lost mean ruin to him. 

“ Finally, he insisted on my hueband refund. 

all winnings. Of course Auguste 
then—well, they had a quarrel, 
in the heat of paseior Bertie was stabbed. 

“In the midet of it ali Angela came down— 
having been alarmed by the noise, and it was 
she who ataunched the blood as beat she could 
—knowing, however, from the poor fellow's 
ghastly looks, that he was dying. It wae she 
who pillowed him on her bosom, and it was in 
her arms be died." 

Madame Leolerq stopped, and shuddered. 
Evidently the remembrance was not without 
ite g even for her. 

She could not see Victor's face, for it was 
hidden by his hand ; bat she noticed that the 
atrong white fiagers trembled a little. 

* Well, we bad a terrible fass with Angela, 
who at first was like a mad creature, bat 
gradually she quieted down when I told her 
that her parents lives de on her silence. 
Poor thing! She suffered horribly; bat what 
could she do? However, she declared posi- 
tively she would not remain another day at 
the Maison Verte, s0 we left immediately, 
taking with us what we could obtain, 
which _ little enough ! Bo 2 ie 
England we got on very , and Angela's 

ness ace I fale aun she would 
not stay with us long, and so I made her swear 
a solemn oath that, come what might, she would 
never betray that dark uight’s work. That 
oath abe has kept!” P 

“Yes,” said Victor, in a low voice, shaken 
with intensest feeling. ‘‘She has, indeed, kept 
it, even at the loss of her own happiness. I 
am glad you have told me this,” he added, 
“ for even though we never meet again, it ia a 
gatiefaction for me to know her the noble 
creature I once believed her!" — 

Madame Lerolerq looked at bim curiously. 

‘‘ You are very fond of Angela! You would 

ve a good deal if this dreadfal crime that 

ivides you could be swept away?" ; 

“You are nonsense,” Victor 
returned, harshly. ‘' Nothing oan alter 
facts." Then he added, in a different voice, 
“ Would I not, indeed, give all I have in the 
world—half my life even, if the paat could 
be wiped out!" . 

“Listen, De. Bathell!" said his visitor, 
with # certain imperiousness. ‘I have it in 
my power to render you a great service, and 
T bese © mated to 46 it, and trust to your 

ationde afterwards for rewarding it as it 

eserves. I am a poor woman, and I confess 
that money considerations have a great weight 
with me,” 

“Then you have come to the wrong place 
for reward. Iam a poor man myself.” 

** 80 you may be, at present, but later on——."” 
She checked herself, and remained for a 
moment in deep thought; then she said, with 
the air of one who has taken a resolution. 
‘‘ Yes, I will make a clean breast of it, and 
trast, ag I said before, to your gratitude. In 
order to make things quite clear to you I 
must go back a little way. 

“When Angela lefé me at Greyoombe, my 
husband and I, after making several fruitless 
inquiries for her, went to London ; and there, 
he—like the wretch he was!—deserted me, 
and went out to Melbourne, with the result of 
= wrecked on the passage. 

“I did the best I conld to scrape along by 
myself, and one day I saw an advertisement 
in the paper, asking the heirs of the late John 
Pali Gieveland to communicate with a ficm 
of citors in Lincoln's-inn, who would be 
able to tell them something to their advantage. 
Now, this same John Philip Oleveland was 
my firat husband, and Angela's father; se I 
at once pat myself in communication with 
theze solicitors, and I found that, through the 
death of a cousin of his father’s and his two 
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sone, my late husband would, ifthe had lived, 
Wave “been ‘heir to a large property, and a 
residence in Warwickshire. 

“Tt was whem went ees a 
property that I so opportunely w 
Tonge, Now, av you may be aware, the law 
of England i¢ very unjeet to widows, and all 
I could claim f this fortune was just a third 
of the personaly — which seems to me 
abominably ‘unfair. Still I had no doubt, 
and have no doubt still, that Angela would 
se¢ it in the same light as I do, and Iet me 
have half the property—whioh-I look upon ag 
my just due. I hope you, Dr. Beshell, will 
look opon it in the same way.” 

““T have nothing whatever to do with the 
matter,” he rejoined coldly. “ 1 am sincerely 
rejoiced at Angela’s good fortune im finding 
herself an heiress, but, beyond that, if does 
not concern me.”’ 

‘‘ Wait a minute, and you will see that it 
doos, inasniuch as Angela Cleveland—that is 
her real name—has not one drop of my blood 
in her veins. Her fatherwas a widower when 
I married him, with this one child, who was 
only a year old, and who never knew that I 
was not her real mother, My huaband died 
in less than twelve monthe following our 
metriage, and shortly aftewards I became the 
wife of Auguste Leclerq, and Angela was 
placed in a convent, where she remained until 
she was seventeen years old, Now, do you 
see how this concérne you?" 

Yes, he did, an@ be sprang to his feet in a 
sudden ecstacy of joy. 

Thete could be no shame to his brother's 
memory in taking back Angéla now, sinocethis 
man and woman, who were eqovally guilty as 
regarded Oushbert's ‘murder, were, in reality, 
no kin to the girl who had soothed his last 
moments ! 

* * * * 

The next day, by the very earliest train, 
Victor ses out for Warwickshire; buat it ie a 
orofs-country jourfey, and it was evening when 
he arrived at Rose Cottage, 

The sun was sitting in a bed of gorgeously- 
tiuted clouds low dewn in the west, and the 
air wae fragrant with the breath of mignonstte 
and sweetpeas and roses. 

Mra. Sedley, fearfal of the evening dews, 
had gone indoors, and ‘her profile sould be 
seen silhouetted on the blind as she sat be- 
tween it and the lamp, busily eugaged in 
mending stockings. 

Angela, meanwhile, was walking up and 
down the garden path, loth to leave the soft, 
acented dusk of the midsummer night for the 
hot, lamplit psrlour. 

She wae beriding down to raise the stem of 
a tall white lily, when ehe heard ker name 
spoken in @ voice whose sound sent every drop 
of blood rnehing to her hesrt. 

Before her stood Victor; bat Victor with 
eyes fall of love and lopging—Victor with arms 
outstretched ready to take her to the heart 
that was henceforth to be her resting-place ! 

Afterwarda, it all seemed like a dream to 
Angela, but @ happy dream, from the chaos 
of which one fact stood out clearly—the 
barrier between her and her hasband was 
broken down, and now nothing bat death 
conld part them, 

Aud then, when Mrs. Sedley’s voice was 
heard calling out pérempsorily for Anvela to 
go in, the girl took her hueband with her, and 
with blushing pride introdased him to the old 
Iady—who at last had her curiosity gratified 
with regard to Miss Olare’s seoret! 

But al! shia happened twelve months ago; 
and now Victor Bethell hae left Goupesaie 
and taken up his abode in his wife’s splendid 
old home. Oleveland Abbey. 

There is no need for nim to eara his daily 
bread. for Angela ie one of the richest women 
in the connty; bat. all the same, he has not 
given op bie profession, alshouzh, when he 
Visits the poor round sbont Cleve, he never 
takes a few; and, in their extimation, he is the 
cleverest ag well ‘aa the kindess doctor ont of 
Lonéon 


Maceme Leolerg has left Engiand, having | 


bad an annuity settled on her by her step- 
daughter on condition that she never presents 
herself at Cleveland Abbey. 

At this Madame did not gromble, 
thongh she chose to-consider herself ill-used 
at not getting a greater share of her late hus- 
band’s wealth. ‘ 

She talked a great deal of her services in 
bringing» Victor and «his wife together by 
means of her confession, quite ignoring the 
fact that she made‘a vittue of necessity, ag 
the truth must inevitably have come out 
before-she could have got anything out of the 
Cleveland estate. 

Bat of her Angela and Victor rarely speak. 
Their life: is girt round with a radiance of 
sunshine, and the shadows that darkened the 
past are all blotted out in the happiness that 
encircles the present ! 


[THB END.] 
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FACETIA. 


— 


Tre is money, bevante it slips away fast. 

An honest man pays up. The. other. kind 
has to pay down. 

He: You are a puzzle to me,” She 
(coldly); ‘* Well, youhad better give me up.” 

A wurrrrne never harts so much as the 
thought thas you are being whipped. 

Tue difference between repartee and im- 
ptdence is the size of the man who says it. 

Tene is one thing a Woman can never do— 
she can't make a man tell her where he has 
been, 

‘* Late,” said an Irishman to a departing 
guest. ‘‘ It isn’t late till midnight, and that’s 
early.” 

Wr the “coming man". shut the door 
after him ? He will in this office, or the going 
man will go out of the window. 

Accountina Trouste8: “ Figures can't lie, 
you know, sir,” Disappointed Beneficiary : 
**No, but liars ean figure.” 

Orr of the easiest things for some people te 
do is to persuade themselves that it ien’t their 
duty to do anything. 

Natvurattst: ‘*Oan a wolf become fond of a 
man?” He can, and would just as soon haye 
him raw as cooked. 

*' You called on the village belle, eh? Did 
you ring her?” “No, she didn’t give ma 
enongh rope.”’ 

Lirtts Miu; “Papa, what is the “ bone 
of contention?" Papa (promptly); ‘The 
jawbone of an asa!” 

He was an Irish ostler who named his 
horse Favour because it had to be curried so 
much, 

Tuert’s something about a pretty woman 
that one cannot admire. Of course we refer 
to the other fellows. 

A Panrstan wit once defined experience asa 
conib that one became possessed of after hay- 
ing lost one’s hair. 

Taz world never knows what loud prayers 
& man can offer until he is called upon to pray 
for the sins of his neighbours. 

Mrs, Heyrsck (reading the newspaper): 
‘‘Here’s an article about a ‘Fatal Fiirta- 
tion.’’’ Hempeck: ‘‘Ah! They. got married, 
aid they?" 

‘‘ Beaorra,” said Bridget, as she opened a 
botéle oftchampagne for the first time, “the 
blame fool that filled this quart bottle must 
‘a pub two quarte in instead av wan |!” 

It is @ sign that her busband is making 
money when a woman begina te get the look 
on her face of looking at you without seeing 





you. 

Wiis: “Does your pastor stick to his 
text when he preaches?" Wallace: ‘Oh, 
yea; he sticks to it about an hour and a-half, 
a3 @ rule,” 


A port says that a new baby’ ie’ &.‘*new 
wave on the ocean of life,” Ié strikes aa that 
a “fresh squall’ would ‘express the ides 
better. . ‘ 

WHENEVER ..& Man prefaces a dettimenta! 
remark abodt another with, I hate to say 
it,” you may be sure thai nothing .givea hin 
80 much pleasure. 

Aunt (to very particular little gird): ** And 
whois this new your ma ham taken 
in?’* “Ok, aantyy he is sucha nice man—:, 
foreigner—a Portugoose.”' 


Tommy: “Do the ‘angels wear clothes, 
ma?” ‘No, Tommy.” Well, ma, bow do 
they fix their skates on, and what do they take 
off when they go swimming ?” 


A nrecert for lemon. pie vagnely adds: 
* Then sit on a hot stove and stir constantly.” 
Just as if anybody could. sit on a hot stove 
without stirring constantly, 

A Prorrr Correction,—‘t When. you date s, 
letter wrong.do you .rub out.the error or re- 
write the letter?” ‘‘ Neither. When I find 
1890 at the top, I simply write plus one.” 

Tue longer ® man ig. married the more he 
appreciates the unselfighness of woman ; ths 
longer ® woman is married, the more:she ap- 
preciates the selfishness of man.” » . 

Harp on CxHorty —Gus: “ Cholly is over 
head and eara in Jove with Mabel Lamtum.’’ 
George: “‘ Hé may be in love over. his head, 
but over his ears—impossible.”’ Oi 

Mr. THomson: ‘Well, I’ve taken you to 
every place of note in the city.” Mra.'Phomson: 
‘« Except to the Necropolis.” Mr. Thomson: 
** Oh, that’s a pleasure I’m holdingin reserve.” 

Mrs. Troumspvxi: ‘It’s too bad’ that your 
hueband cut off hie flowing beard.” Mrs. 
Orimple: “ Yes, but he‘had to do it. I'gave 
him s diamond pin for Christmas.” 

Tue rails of & railway always get along 
smoothly together, bscause they know how to 
keep a proper distance, although tnited by 
strong ties. “s 

Jones: ‘' That's all nonsense about eating 
meat being injariousto health, My ancestors 
for hundreds of years ate meat.” Vegetarian : 
‘Yes, and where are.they now? Dead, ain’t 
they ?”’ : 

Farner: ‘ What that’s noise in the next 
room?” Mother: “ It’s Bobby singing, ‘I 
want to be an angel,’ dear little. fellow.” 
Father : ‘‘ Well, you better go and see what 
he is up to,” 

Experty Lavy: “I like these goede very 
much, bat I am afraid the colour ia only 
saitabdle tor young ladies.” Gallant Assistant : 
paves. madame, you ain’) half as old ag you 


Recror’s Wire: “ You ought to avoid even 
the appearanee of evil: Do you yourself think 
the gicla who dance are right?" Belle-of tho 
Parish: “ Taey must be. I know the girle 
who don’t dance are always lets,” 

Boarver (who has been helped to steak the 
third time) : “‘ This is mighty tongh steak, 
Mrs, Cookman. I can’t ont it.” Landlady: 
“ Snppose you try your ‘appetite on it, It 
seems to be pretty sharp.” 

*Eu.—Mother: ‘‘Come, Marie!” Marie: 
“T'm thinking, mother.” Mother; ‘' What 
abont, darling?"’ Marie: “I'm thinking how 
the angels put their nightgowns on over their 
wings.” 

Mrvister: ‘I’m glad to hear that you have 
given up drink, M‘Ginty, and become 4 re- 
spectable, sober man. What has worked this 
change?" M'Ginty: ‘Sare, yer rivirence, 
I ’aven't 'ad the price of a drink in me pocket 
for the last three weoks.”’ 

Portceman: ‘I have rung your bell, think- 
ing you onght to know that shese young rascalé 
have made an ice elide in frons of your door- 
step. They say you gave them permission.” 
Citizen (smiling): “I aid. Yon see I expeci 
my mother.in.law to lunch.” Policeman (who 
he? a mother inlay of his own): ‘That's 





all right, then.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Lowpon ‘possesses: one lady stockbroker, ‘one 
9 aan gardener, ‘and two lady 
de . 


Tus silver wedding of the Czar.and Czarina 
isto ‘be: celebrated: bya series of brilliant 
fates; which are to commence on the 9th 
Noveniber at St. Petersburg. 

A xp. of sooiéty for the study of palmistry 
has been started in Dublin, and those anxious 
to joi «have to: prove their qualification to 
belong by parsing an examination. 

Kevstncton Patacr hag fallen into so bad a 
state of repair that the intexior will require to 
be entirely reconstructed in a few years, unless 
the whole building is to‘be pulled down. 

Grats of the period: ought to know that 
there sre limitations to “‘ smartness,’ and 
that in good. society, Blang and eatch words 
never pass for mental brilliancy. 

Tue German Emperor resembles his mother 
aad grandmother in his taste for foreign 
tours, He bas a trip to England on the 
books for this. year;-and then there will be 
Spain and Portugal,to reckon with. 

81x Dresden ‘plates recently decorated «to 
order for a New York woman contained the 
portraits of nieces of the purchaser. Ag,all 
six girls are noted for their good looks, the 
plates, were, of course, things.of beauty, 

We ‘hear that Lord’ Rando!ph Churchill's 
decision to visit South Africa is not due 
simply to possible financial coups in connec! 
tion . with this new. El Dorado, but.a good 
deal: because bis: lJordakip thinks it may do his 
health péod. : 

Tue Dogke of Bedford’s illnecs bas been 
very serious, and m anxiety hasbeen felt 
concerning him wi the last few dwys. He 
had a bad cold atthe time of his father's 
death which he could not shake off, and it 
developed into pleurisy after going to Woburn, 

Prrromep gloves are beseoming popular in 
Parise, and the scent: most admired is the 
odour of sandal: wood. ‘The idea is borrowed 
from Oatherine de Medici, who displayed her 
shapely bands in perfumed kid. ° 

Tux. troussean of the young bride-elect at 
Cumberland Lodge is already in course of 
diligent preparation. The wedding dress isto 
be very plainly made in cream silk of a thick 
texture; the sleeves long and narrow, the 
collar @ Ja Medici, the ekirs all veiled in rare 
o!d-Iace, 

Quers. Victonr, ag she increases in yeare, 
showe # disporition to make youth and good 

& requirement in the ladies-in- waiting 
and other women about her. She prefers a 
comely, appearance and a fresh face to. the 
wrinkles that years impose, and for that 
reason insista that the women officials of her 
Royal household shall be young. 

Tue Dike and Daochess of Portland sele- 
brated the first birthday of their little 
daughter by gividg tea to all the children on 
the Weibeck estate, The Duke and Duchees 
exerted themselves to amure the small army 
of gnests,and baby. Lady Victoria Winifred 
Dorotby Oavendieh: Bentinck evinced a desire 
to play and be played with such as becomes a 
healthy, happy child. The little. one has 

reat big. dark eyes, and is at present more 
ike the Doke than the Duchess. 

We do. rot think that anyone who has 
referred more or less accurately to the photo- 
graphio tea service, which Messrs. Mortlock 
are making for the Princess of Wales, hss 
been qnite exact in the description. The cups 
are of the quaint old. Fiaxman pear-shaps, 
with the views upon the bulbous portion of 
the pear. The ware is not porcelain, but 
Wedgwood, and is of a delicate cream 
shade, with a ‘' grass” border of little wavy 
indented iines of shaded orange, and the 
plates in the centre of which the views will be 
pleced, al! printed in orange, will slso have a 
“grass” border in the Wedgwood, style, and 
indgnted édges, 
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STATISTICS. 


A Frias of lightning varies in length from 
1 to 50 miles. 

A Free occurs in London’ every six hours 
throughout the year. . 

To light London efficiently by electricity 
would cok £12,000,000. 

Ovr of every 100 ships passing through the 
Sucz Canal 91 are Britieh, 

Tux enormous sum of £2,890,440 58 7d, has 
been paid by the London Sohaol Board for 
school sites, The total area acquired has 
been 12,356,611 feet-—so that the cost bas 
been nearly 59, per equare foot. 

Tue number of miles of streets containing 
water-pipes constantly charged in each water 
cormpany’s district within the metropolis is 
as foliows :—Ohelees, 764; East London, 185; 
Grand Junction, 844; Kent, 1543; Lambeth, 
1563; New River, 297; Southwark and Vaux- 
hall, 160; West Middlesex, 1174. Total, 
1,231 miles, Throughout this extent of 
ray hydrants for fire purposes can be 

xed. 





GEMS. 


Ty the world tries one-half as hard to be 
good as it does to seem good, sinners would be 
‘@8 rare as saints now are. 

A coop many people start ont to lead a 
Christian life with the intention of going no 
farther than they find the roads smooth, 

Ir is the easiest thing in the world to resist 
others’ temptations. It is the temptations 
that come to ourselves which so often prove 
irresistible. 

An indisoreet man is more burtful than an 
ill-natared one ; for the latter will only attack 
his enemier, and those he wishes ill to; the 
omg injores indifferently both friends and 

oes. 

Live for something. Be good, and.leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the 
storms of time can never destroy. Write 
your name in kindness, in love, and in mexoy 
on the hearts of the thousands you come in 
contact with year by year. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Cocoanut Caxes.—Whites of three eggs, 
ons cup of sugar, two cups of coosanué grated, 
or desicoated cocoanut, two tablespoonfals of 
flour. Bake on buttered paper about twenty 
minutes in 2 moderate oven. 

LaFayETTE Caxe.— Beat to a cream one cup 
of butter with a cup of sugar and a cop of 
treacle; add a cup of milk, a small, even 
teaspoonful of scda, a cup of raisins, and 
Spice to the taste. Bake this cake in a large 
loaf for two hours, and ice thickly, 

Atmonp Dtiamonps. — Blanch and pound 
120zs. of sweet vimoudas, add 12 ozs. of sifted 
Augar, and make inta firm paste with white of 
egg. Strew angar on a board, roll out the 
paste very thin, and stamp into diamonds 
with a paete cutter. Bake ina cool oven for 
twenty minutes; brash over with orange- 
flower syrup, strew with orystallised sugar, 
and dry in the oven. 

Oup-Fasutonrp Hasn.—In preparing real 
old-fasbioned hash, cold corped beef and 
potatoes are necessary, in the proportion of 
one-half meat and one-half potato. A beet or 
two and a good-sized carrot improveit. Chop 
ba 4 fine, first the meat, then add the vege- 
tables, 


of bash ; pour in nearly half a cup of boiling 
water, add a little salt and # very little pepper. 
Then put in the hash, press down nicely: till 
well-heated throvgh, then stir it thoroughly 
, and press down again. Cover and set on the 
, back of the stove # little while, 





Pata little butter in a frying pan, & | 
teaspoonfal or more, according to the amount | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Beps that are mnsic-box¢s are made in 
Switzerland, 

A rriest-chass glass eye costs about £10.40 
manufaciare, 

Puants grow faster bétwéen 4 and 6 4M. 
than at any other time daring the day. 

E1aut per cent. of the materials prodaced 
for haman food go to waste. 

Tae wings of waspa bea’ 190 strokes per 
second when fiying, 

Mosrrauity is two-and-a-half times greaier 
in the tropics than it is throughout Earape. 

Eastsounne and Torquay are the two gun- 
nieat places in the Britieh Isles. 

PowpERED rice is sometimes applied to éuts 
and bruises to cheok bleeding. 

A HEALTHY baby trebles its own. weight .at 
birth in the course of the first three monthe, 

Tur Forth Bridge is capable of sustaining 
the weight of two ironolads slang from the 
centre waterway. 

Somenopy with plenty of leisure time has 
figured out that one journal is pablished for 
every 85,100 individasls in the world. 

Srxx from paper-pulp is made smooth and 
brilliant, has about the same elaeticity as ordi- 
nary silk, and is about two-thirds as strong. 

An International. Scientific Congress will bo 
held in Moscow in. 1892, Is will be divided 
into two sections, ove of which will deal .with 
zoology, the other with anthropology andeth- 
nography. ; 

Tue deaf may be taught to bear with their 
eyes, the dumb to speak with their hands, and 
the blind to read with she tips of their fingers, 
but there is no help for the man who ognnot 
gee & joke. Even sympathy is denied hit, 

Sueet iron is rolled so thin at the Pittsbarg 
iron mills that twelve thousand Sshests are re- 
quired to make # single inch in thickness, 
Light shines as readily through one of these 
sheets ag it does through ordinary tisene 
paper. 

Tut log-book of the renowned Captain Cook, 
containing &n sosoun® of hiv voyages in the 
ship Endeavor, from 1768'to0 1771. in’ the cap- 
tain’s own handwritipy, was recently found 
in a bookseller’s shop in London, and is now 
on exhibition in the New South Wales. Coart 
of the Orystal Palace. 

Accorpin¢ tos Yorkshire notion anewmborn 
infant should always be placed in the arms of 
& maiden before it ia tonched by anyone else ; 
and, in fome instances, ita right hand is 
bound in 4 cloth during the firan day of its ax- 
istence. in order that.it may. gather riches 
when grown to manheod's or womanhood’s 
estate, 

GuTTA-PEROHA derives its name from the 
Malayan words gueta. a gum, end ha, 2 
cloth, and was introdnced to the civilised 
world in 1842 by Dr, Montgomery, # Scotch 
surgeon. The firsts specimens were teken. to 
London from Siogapore, by Jose Almeida, and 
the properties of the gum were annoanced by 
Hancock, Wheatstone, and Faraday. 

Ons of the most excellent of recent inndva- 
tions is the introdnotion of metal ceilings in 
; place of wood and plaster, There ceilings do 
| not shrink or burn like wood. They will not 
stain, orack, or fall off like plaster, bas, being 
permanent, durable, fire-proof, avd orna- 
mental, will eventually saperse’e beth wood 
and plaster, besides being in the end far more 
economical than either. 

A new use for’ the elestria time and-date 
stamp is that of antomatjcally rezisiering the 
exact hour and minute op whieh an employé 
enters the workshop The workman. drops 
his card in a slot, and the machine registers 
the time upon it, The regiater is eo arranged. 
that the time clerk can open the spparatus 
| whenaver convenient, and the cafds will show 
| the exmet time when each man entered ‘the 
' place. 














ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Captam Motyweex.—Apply to the War Office, stating 
particulars. 


Txnrsicuonr —We caanot answer purely personal 
‘questions. : 

Nancy Ler.—H.M.8 Captain foundered in the Bay of 
Biscay, September 7, 1870. 


A Mrxon —A promise of marriage made before the age 
of twenty-one is not legally bindiog. 

Impiayawt Patnior.—No, “the country” has never 
** paid the Prince of Wales's debts.” 

8. HE. N—Yes; once in cverz seven years at least a 
new Parliament must be elected. 

Mormiat.—A Arablan camel, or dromedary, has one 
hump, and a Bactrian camel two hamps. q 

A Constance Reaper —A fia entitled to a Par- 
Mamentary vote under the Act of 1867. 

One uw Distaess.—You can see the will on payment 
of a fee at the Probate Registry, W vrcester. 

Taaues Dannett.—Charles Peace was executed at 
Leeds on February 25, 1879. 

Desriivsionzp.—It is a hard case, but we fear the 
husband has a right to return under the clroumstances. 

Tax Awriqvuary.—The population of Eagland in 1801 
was 8,831,434. 

A Co.onist —Canada fs not a “ free trading country,” 
either with the mother country or any other. , 

Atce —The surname cannot be altered in the manner 
you describe. 
Apprentices —The month should consist of four com- 
plete weeks, unless there was a special agreement. 

A Mrvon.—Payment of debts contracted by a person 
under twenty-one cannot be enforced. 

Cocxyry.—The estimated population of London is 
4,421,661. 

Facrm.—If the debt has been acknowledged within 
ix years it cannot be recovered. 

Deap Men's Snozs.—There fs no reason why a woman 


should not act as witness to a 
Denis.—The sheriff for an execution can 
engage any hangman av. and arrange terms. 


Betrz—The distance between Southampton and 
Gapetown is a little over 6,000 miles. 

THe Mazive.—There are two Clevedands—ome 
now in the London and the other outward bound 
to Batavia. Which do you refer to? 

Pewsy Wise —Every depositor in the Savings Bank {s 

to stgn a declaration or rules which state that 
he no funds in another savings bank. 
ya ng 
you ua, A @ cannot 
what it is, or what the inftials stand for. aed 

A Sorrerer — Headache almost on ylelds to the 
sim application of hot water to the feet and 
back of the neck. 

Owitrosiry.—We have no Information, nor fs any 
®btainable here, beyond what was published in the 
daily papers. 

Tae Carram.—If you will make your question 
intelligible we will answer ft. At present we have not 
the slightest idea what you mean. 

8. T. B.— Volees your blushing arises from {ll-health, 
mo oné can cure it but yourself. We can only suggest 
one remedy, and that fs think less of yourself. 

Is a Prx.—The persons to whom you should intimate, 
and against whom you your claim, are 
those to whom the goods were entrusted for carriage. 


Errscorus.—The lowest d to a bishop in 
the Hetabifished Deuedh te thal cf dobre Map, which 
‘ts £2,000 a-yoar. 

A Sxoatrsicnuten Ong.—The recruit is aired to 
describe 1,000 or more yards off. If he is unable 
to do so owing to defective vision he is rejected. 

Paragior.—The “ City” of London is probably one of 
the smaWest, in respect of resident population, of the 


Mitir0oN“aine. — Both Scotch and Irish banks can issue 
one - notes; fn England, on the contrary, there 
are no notes under £5 value. 

Tae Gotpew Dustman.—An employer is under no 

to give a character to a servant or to 
reapecting him. 


Leqatez —She is not personally responsible ; but the 
4reditors have a claim on any property left by the 


Cow.—Yarmonth or Lowestoft might suit you. For 
distance from Rugby, if you mean train mileage, con- 
eult a rallway guide. 

Ratra Tar Rover —A letter addressed to Sir Henry 
Loch, OUolenfal Office, Westminster, would doubtless 
find the Governor of Cape Colony. 

Crrizen.—We gave an answer to this same question 
by “Inquirer” in No, 1,456, dated 28th March, viz., 
Brimfgham was made a City by Royal Charter, 14th 
January, 1889. 











the 

pew gen HS wate house for stakes 
; ie legal, -hY- 

& resort for gambling. 

| Betiz or trae Batt.—Flirtation 


despicable and wrong. The tice of it argues a m‘ 
both shallow and false, _ 


FP. B. M.—Kemmler, the man who was executed 

» had been condemned to death for 
murder of his wife. 

A Harassep Panzewr.—Parents are not responaible 


5 
13 
f 

i 


gf Fe 


windows broken by children ; but ff are old enough 
Se cuibings can te coctaenth and gaitoh Wo tan 
A Constawt OCornreesponpesr.—We do not believe 
Se et ae en ee 
wo years alleged slander 
known to have been uttered. 
Mew om htn—35 yee ane endian Ceetesne poset 
age may write, saying you are not te bey 
the and perent or guardian refuses to do so, 


your 
as he says it is not necessary for you. 


Casts, 
Gop made one happy pair, from whom sprang ail of 
No man can claim a higher birth whate'er his rank or 


station ; 
No patent of nobility can alter his condition— 
He only is a nobleman who nobly acts his mission. 


a aes brawny hands are hard with 
Is, in aa far above his vicious, lordly 
Sea eile Seay On pee caaate herent Gece cement bee 
As wife and mother, ranks above a useless royal beauty. 
God mede us all, Just as we are; one common blood He 
Mo tell qneurbed the hamen ill and cxly decds enn 
Titles and ranks were made by man ; bat Death sete all 
Go poupers and te icing allies dix: fest of costh fo given. 

, Them how absurd for us to boastof blood, and caste, and 


j When man ia virtuous deeds alone his fellow-man sur- 


God'aln wr tn sptte ot bomen rules thts evinces— 
. and wito princes. ; 

{ The vicious man of rank and ease, the consclenceless 
' despotier, 

_ Who treat with scorn, and frown upon and rob the 
| May feel secure from censure when thefr creatures 


Bat what wil the verdict bo when the InSite shall try 
im 





They'll find that Heaven will set at naught all titles, 
rank, and treasure, 

| and trath, and right, and honest worth will only moet 
the measure. 

ah ee cend, ceneee On Mp dant fo apie of sank 

| mhe higher In the soolal scale, the greator the offender. 

en. Se are ee gain Ge Hans enh Ge 
oores' 

And be will win the highest prizes whose record here is 

Brothers we are—the children of one Father and Pro- 

And Death, the stern-browed monarch, ts of persons ne 

Naked we came, naked we go, when our brief stay is 
over, 

And ravk and titles will not move the righteous, just 
Jehovah. ° Fr. 8. 3. 





y 
| to the shipping advertisements in the papers. 


Pappy.—How far must a 
We should say as far as 
, require is that the keeping of pigs shall not cause a 
public nutsance. 


; Junction, then by London and North-Western to 
lisle, and finally by the Caledonfan. 
Exciverr —1. The Severn Tunnel, 7 664 yards long 
(4 miles 620 yards), is the longest in Bugland 2 The 
| deepest coalpit ta ts that of Ashton Moss, near 
Manchester— 2,691 or 897 yards. 
Penpiexen.—Write beck saying you will certainly 
H to the book, as it was quite impossible 
that they could have made any arrangements, or gone 


ee ee oe 


you wrote countermanding 





April 4, 1evL. 








Aw Esnacep Patuer. —Your son hes no right to 
your credit; but as the summons 
attend the Oourt, and explain the case 


, except that the person who 
them on has more stamps than brains to know how to 
use 

clals are all engaged or hired in the 


ony OY ty 
that your eyes have Injured by 
may not recover from that altogether, but be ft 
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NOTICE —Part 852, Now , price Sixpence, post- 
free, Hightpence. Sooo WoL, Lae, bound te loth aa. 6d. 


47 Avy Lerrers To BE ED TO THE HprTOR OF 
Taz Lowpos Recpesr, 8%, Strand, W.0. 


tit We cannot undertake to return rejoctéd manu- 
scripts, 
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70 to 76, Long Acre, W:0. 
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